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WILLIAM ALLEN TRIMBLE. 





UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


MARY MCARTHUR THOMPSON TUTTLE. 


A woman’s way of writing History, differs essentially from 
the conventional style and methods approved by great historians. 
It is well that this is so, for the student of history obtains thus 
now and then, a lighter, more transparent atmosphere; a more 
sympathetic view of a life, than could be presented by the mas- 
sive outlines of the great scholars, who strive for the philosophy 
of life as well as the presentation of facts. 

Several years ago while in Washington City visiting, we 
were taken by our kind hostess to the National Cemetery as we 
had expressed a wish to find the grave of our great uncle, 
William Allen Trimble. It was found to be near the entrance 
marked by a generously proportioned gray slab, whether sup- 
ported by a low brick foundation or four short pedestals, we 
cannot now recall. The inscription was still clear and easily 
read —as clear as the inscription we find to-day in the old 
Trimble Bible, — written by Jane Allen Trimble, the noble pio- 
neer. mother of this worthy son. She wrote in honest Conti-- 
nental chirography “William A. Trimble, born April 4th, 1786, 
departed this life on the 12th day of December, 1821, at the 
City of Washington. His death was occasioned by a wound 
he received in the lungs during the late war from which he 
never recovered. He was in the 36th year of his age.” 

Just above one reads in this same record in the same hand 
writing, “James Trimble, our honored and beloved husband died 
on the Lord’s day at 1 o'clock October 14th, 1804.” Captain 
James Trimble, father of William Allen Trimble, had been a 
soldier of the Virginia line in 1776, who, after the Revolutionary 
war removed to Kentucky and settled in Woodford county in 
1784. He had participated in the battle of Point Pleasant, 
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(1774), and was a captain in the Revolutionary war. His father, 
John Trimble, was killed in the Mountains of Virginia by the 
Indians. John Trimble with three brothers emigrated from the 
north of Ireland to America in the early part of the 17th century. 
Their ancestors were of Scotch descent, disciples of the great 
reformer, John Knox. This John Trimble settled in Virginia, 
the other brothers in Pennsylvania. The ancestors were of 
Scotch-Irish descent also on the maternal side, Allens, Ander- 
son, Christies; Trimble, Trumbull, Turnbull and Pringlé, on the 
father’s side.* 

The parents of William Allen Trimble lived near Staunton 
until 1784, when, as we have stated, they removed to Kentucky 
where they liberated their slaves. The woman who. inscribed 
so carefully in her Bible the inevitable facts of her family his- 
tory, was the oldest daughter of James and Peggy Allen. Her 
father had two brothers, John, the eldest was in the Virginia 


regiment that marched under General Washington in 1758, 
ig 


against the French and Indians, at Fort Duquesne, now Fort 
Pitt. In the battle called “Grant's Defeat,” fought near this 
place, John Allen was killed. Hugh Allen the younger brother, 
fell at the bloody battle fought at the mouth of the Great Ka- 
nawha, now Point Pleasant. The Virginia detachment was led 
by General Lewis, and the Wvyandot Indians, by that celebrated 
warrior, — Cornstalk. She thus knew how much fortitude, en- 
ergy, and endurance, how much industry and economy the 
life the pioneers had undertaken, required; and as one of a 
party of five hundred emigrants, from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to Kentucky, she consented to travel on horseback, with 
one child wrapped in homespun blanket, clasped in her arms 
and another placed on a “pillion” holding fast to her waist, Mrs. 
Erwin carried two negro children in a wallet thrown over her 
horse. These were washed away by the force of the current in 
Clinch river. Mrs. Trimble now in the midst of this “deep 
and dashing” stream, showed a decision which characterized her 
and her family. She turned her horse, but gave him the rein, 





* The motto on the coat of arms is Servavi Regem — heads of ani- 
mals and helmet. A young Yeoman turned the head of the animal who 
was about to gore the King. — Turnbull. 
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4 —then grasping firmly the bridle, and mane with her right 

A ' ; ) , : 

4 hand, holding her infant son Allen in her left arm, and calling 

oe to her little boy behind to take sure hold, she committed herself 

) to God’s merey.* When she struck the opposite shore loud 
. shouts went up from all who had beheld the danger. General 
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Knox called out “henceforth she should be his Aid-de-Camp, 
. and lead the women, as Captain Trimble led the men.” 
| Allen Trimble always called himself a child of Providence, 
j because of this incident, and William Allen Trimble the subject 











* See Life of Jane Allen Trimble, by Rev. J. M. Trimble. 
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of this sketch, who was born two years later often heard 
through his boyhood of the perilous experiences of both father 
and mother. They gave their son William a liberal education 
at Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, and allowed him 
to study law at Paris, Ky., under the late Judge Robert Trimble, 
United States Supreme Court, then one of the leading lawyers 
of the State. . 

John the oldest son died soon after the arrival in Kentucky. 

In 1805 the Trimble family moved to Ohio, —at which 
time “William” was about nineteen years of age. He and his 
elder brother, Allen, had made a previous trip to Ohio, on horse- 
back, toward Yellow Springs. As they journeyed through Cin- 
cinnati the beautiful black Kentucky horses upon which they 
rode, were observed, and Allen was offered the city lot where 
stood later Judge Burnet’s home, for one of these horses, but 
he deliberately declined what would afterward have made for 
him a splendid speculation in real estate. As Captain James 
Trimble the father, died in 1804, just after his reconnoitering 
trip to Ohio, where he purchased land, and determined to bring 
his family,—the care of the family now fell upon Allen, the 
oldest son. William, the subject of this sketch, had aided his 
brother in opening up a farm near Hillsboro, Highland county, 
Ohio, — before settling as he did, in Chillicothe, then the cap- 
ital of the State, where he entered the law office of Hon. William 
H. Creighton, member of Congress from that district. 

In the summer of the year 1810, a Swiss gentleman at the 
head of a large boarding school,— Major Joseph Neef, — in- 
vited him to be his assistant. The school was situated at the 
Falls of the Schuylkill near Philadelphia. Two of his younger 
brothers “Cary Allen,” and “John Allen,” aged fifteen and nine,* 
accompanied him “crossing the mountains in a strong single 
vig, — constructed for the rough and fatiguing journey of five 
hundred miles.” He remained one year with Mr. Neef, and 
then visited Litchfield, Connecticut, to complete his law studies, 
under Judge Story. He there met the late Judge Storer of 
Ohio — as a classmate. The brothers, Cary and John, remained 








* The mother named the youngest son John in memory of the son 
who died. 
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at Mr. Neef’s school. He wrote to Carey, the older, ‘to ascer- 


tain if he did not desire to study Medicine.” He replied: “It 


may sound louder to be a Doctor, but I have about decided to 
be a School-master. The school here is flourishing, thirty-one 
pupils. The system is approved by the most literary people. 
Governor Clairborn has promised to lay a bill before the Legis- 
iature of Louisiana, to send ten boys of good capacity at the 
expense of the State and have them educated as teachers for 
that country. If similar plans were adopted by the several states 
of the Union it would be a means of establishing a system that 
would be of infinite importance. If I have it in my power I 
shall establish a school in the Western country on the same 
principles. It will be a great pleasure to help some of my hardy 
countrymen up the hill of Science.” Falls of Schuylkill, 1811. 

Like all young men the recital in letters to their brothers 
was not confined to the facts that they were learning French, 
Science and Mathematics, but the tailors’ bills, and the watches, 
etc. had to be written of, and the bills reported. Boots, $12.00; 
Vests, $5.00; Coat, $28.00; Hat, $10.00; Watch, $40.00; the 
watch had to be purchased Carey remarked, because he was 
asked to assist Mr. Neef, and he must have a watch, and a seal 
and key, $15.00 extra. John stood high in his classes, and be- 
came later in life the Historian of the family. Carey was musi- 
cal, plaved the flute, spoke French, was very handsome, chestnut 
hair and brown eyes and a great favorite. When thinking ot 
establishing a school, on the Pestalozzian system as soon as he 
could learn the value of his property in Ohio, he heard that his 
brothers, William and Allen, were in Military service, — and he 
writes from Falls of Schuylkifl, July 7th, 1812: — Dear Brother: 
—I received your letter Gated Fort McArthur, which confirmed 
the report I had heard that you on your return to Ohio joined 
the Army. it was mentioned in the papers that a Wil‘iam Trim- 
ble was appoined Major in the neighborhood of Chillicothe. Pub- 
lic sentiment seems to be much divided in the North Eastern 
States, concerning the late measures of government, the people 
called federalists, (but who do not deserve the name), are loudly 
declaiming against the government, and late accounts say that 
the governors of Massachusetts. Rhode Island, here refused to 
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raise the quota of Militia required from their states. Greats 
enconiums are passed on the people of Ohio, for their patriot- 

ism.” Later, Sept. 27th, 1812, “The surrender of Hull has 7 os 
caused considerable anxiety. Popular opinion is very much ( 

divided: some impute it to cowardice, others to treachery, — yet, 
it seems to have been because of bad management. Many are ask- 
ing me what you write on the subject?” — “I say, nothing at ‘a. 
all.” But young Carey did not know that his brother William i 

had kept his oldest brother, Allen, informed of all his opinions 
and movements.” | 


Foot or THE Rapips, HEAD Quarters, July Ist, 1812. 
Dear BroTHER ALLEN : — 


The Army arrived here day before yesterday evening, having opened 
a road from Malden block house and built three block houses. General 
Hull has chartered a small Schooner to take the heavy baggage round 
by water. The Army commences the March for Detroit, by land, in ten 
minutes, leaving twenty-five men at this place to build a_blockhouse. 
General Hull received letters from Detroit, dated the 29th inst. The 
Indians are assembled at Malden, to the number of about two thousand. 
They draw rations and every necessary accoutrements from the British. 
The British force is not accurately known. If we do not have a fight, 
we will get to Detroit about the 7th inst. Captain Barrerer and Captain 
Jones’ companies are more healthy than any in the Regiment. I have 
tolerable health and much fatigue. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WiiitrAM A. TRIMBLE. 


REET TSS TOE ee 


~_ 


General Harrison’s orders for raising a Company of mount- 
ed volunteers , 21st of September, 1812 (St. Mary’s), addressed 
to Major William Allen Trimble, reads : 





“You are hereby requested to proceed through that part of the State 
of Ohio lying in the direction of the mouth of Scioto and endeavor to 
prevail upon some of the organized Companies of Militia in that part of 
the State to join me as mounted Volunteers, with as much expedition ; 
as possible under the permission heretofore given by Governor Meigs. : 
Companies serving during the Expedition, which is not calculated to ex- 


_ 
Pa 





ceed 30 days and will not extend beyond 40, will be considered as hav- ig 
ing performed a tour of duty.” ‘ 
I am respectfully, i 
Your Humble Servant, : 


Wo. H. Harrison. 





-_ 
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Postscript — Those who have any disposition to accept the very 
favorable proposition contained in General Harrison’s letter, will meet. at 
Hillsborough on Monday the 28th inst., prepared to March to St. Mary’s, 
where they will be supplied with bread, fresh provision, and forage, each 
man will carry as much bacon or salted meat as will last the Campaign, 
clothing, blankets, etc. Those who cannot conveniently furnish them- 
selves with rifles, can draw market at Dayton or Urbana, Horses, guns, 
and equipage, and will be appraised and paid for at the rate of 50 cents 
per day for each horse. Wo. A. TRIMBLE.” 


The men in Hillsboro doubtless remembered how Major 
Trimble had left his other ambitions on his return from Litchfield, 
Conn., in 1811, and while on this trip to attend Court in West 
Union, met the first rider, the herald, with an order from General 
McArthur, calling on Highland County for a quota of one hun- 
dred volunteers; how he turned aside from his cherished profes- 
sion, the law, and turning his horse toward Hillsboro, made his 
first speech the next day, in the public square. In two days -two 
full companies were raised. That little army of the 4th United 
States Infantry with the brigade of General Finley, took up its 
toilsome march through the dense forests of four hundred miles 
through Ohio and Michigan, and shared the inglorious fortunes 
of Hull in his surrender of four thousand men to General Brock, 
at Detroit. Major Trimble as a prisoner of war, was paroled and 
returned to Ohio. He was ordered to attend the Court-martial 
for the trial of General Hull, at Albany. General Henry Dear- 
born as president of that Court. Major Trimble returned by way 
of Washington City, soliciting and procuring the appointment 
of Major for the 26th Infantry to be recruited in Ohio.* His 
younger brother, Carey, from, whose letters we have quoted, then 
seventeen years of age, received the appointment of Lieutenant in 
the same Regiment. This young brother writes from near Fort 
George, Deputy’s House, 9th of January, 1814, “I was taken 
on the morning of the surrender of Fort Niagara in attempting 
to make my escape from the garrison. I saved nothing except 
some money, which I luckily tied in my cravat; all my clothing 
and other luggage was taken. The garrison was completely sur- 
prised, was not in a state of defense, and its commandant absent, 


* See Biographical Encyclopedia Ohio. 
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which | hope, the U. S. will bring him to strict account.” Then 
the particulars are given with great care, and a postscript added, 
“The General will please seal this and send it by the first flag, to 
the United States and oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
Carey ALLEN TRIMBLE. ” 





But to return to the record of William Allen Trimble : In 
the Spring of 1813, he was superintending the recruiting depart- 
ment, while General Harrison was at Dayton, Ohio, making prep- 
aration for a campaign to recover Detroit, and obliterate the in- 
glorious Hull's surrender. Major Trimble was not yet ex- 
changed as_ prisoner and was not eligible to active duties in the 
field against the British. At Dayton, he waited on General Har- 
rison, and procured for his brother Allen Trimble, a commission 
of Colonel. Allen Trimble was to raise a battalion of five hundred 
mounted men, armed, equipped for the relief of Fort Wayne, on 
the Maumee, then besieged by the Indians, under Tecumseh. 
Major Trimble gave the pledge and riding all night, fifty miles 
to Hillsboro, handed his brother the commission, and instruction 
from General Harrison. The march of Harrison to Fort Meigs, 
was protected by these brave Spartans, —the Indians were dis- 
persed. Allen Trimble, later twice Governor of the State of Ohio, 
before starting on this trip, went into the “lcom room,” above the 
spring-house, where yards and yards of blanketing hung on ropes, 
woven by the weaver employed by him for such work. He cut off 
yard after yard and handed to the men, and then went down 
into the room of the spring-house, where on a swinging-shelf 
was placed some twenty cheese, the product of his wife’s indus- 
try. He quartered these, giving one-fourth to each man, then bade 
his wife farewell, handing her one hundred and fifty dollars. 
When he returned she handed him two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, as she was appointed Clerk of the Court, regularly sworn 
in—the young man fell ill who had been appointed—there being 
no one left to fill the office. This woman was Rachel Woodrow 
Trimble, different, as we shall see, from Jane Allen Trimble, but 
each perfect in type and nobility. Rachel W. Trimble was an 
ideal wife, mother, ail daughter-in-law. She had charming 
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tastes and was known throughout Governor Trimble’s public 
career, as the beautiful home-keeper. 
Thomas McArthur Anderson said in his Ohio Centennial ad- 


‘dress on the Military History of Ohio: “Hull was fifty-nine years 


of age at the time of his surrender. His age and Revolutionary 
service saved him a sad fate. He was the same age as Major 
Robert Anderson, when he defended Fort Sumpter. He was just 
the age of Admiral Dewey, when he sank the Spanish fleet, in 
Manila Bay.” 

When McArthur, Major General of the Ohio Militia, was 
directed by Governor Meigs, to call out all men capable of bear- 
ing arms, under the flag, of thirteen stripes and seven stars,—the 
last star being that of Chio, — which from that time on, has led 
men of the Buckeye State from victory to victory. 

We have before us letters from General Harrison to Col. 
Allen Trimble, Commander of the Ohio Volunteers, St. Mary’s, 
one dated Head Quarters Fort Mary's, 6th Oct., 1812. Another 
from Franklinton, Noy. 18th, 1812, and one from Brig. Gen’l 
Foos, 4th Bred, & Commandment of the 2d Division Ohio 
Militia; General Harrison says: ‘Your exertions on this occas- 
ion, Sir, as well as those belonging to your Command who were 
willing to do their duty, merit my thanks, and I beg you to 
communicate it to them in such manner as you may see proper.” 
In fact they had not the least reason to complain against Major 
Trimble. They fared as well in every respect, as the six and 
twelve month Dragoons of the Army.” 

With great regard and respect, . 
‘ I am, Sir, 
Your Hum. Servant, 
WILLIAM HENry Harrison. 


Again in a letter of October 6th, “proceed immediately from 
Fort Wayne to the Potawatimee Towns about seventy-five or 
eighty miles bevond and about twenty or thirty bevond the towns 
on Elk Hart, lately destroyed by a Detachment of the Army 
under my command,” etc., ete., 

WitiiAm Henry Harrison. 
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In the Spring of 1814, Major William A. Trimble received 
his exchange and joined his regiment, which had consolidated 
with another and was the 19th, known so well at Chippewa, 
Lundy's Lane and Niagara. He commanded at the post of But- 
falo and Black Rock, both considered very important. 

On the Canadian side, General Gaines occupied the defense 
of old Fort Erie. The night of the 14th, 1814, history gives the 
following facts: “ Under General Gaines, the whole British 
Army assaulted the American forces. Major Trimble, antici- 
pating a battle, waited upon General Gaines and was permitted to 
take the command at Buffalo and his own regiment, the 19th, was 
taken charge of by another officer stationed in the bastions and 
block-houses of the fort. Major Trimble examined by lamp- 
light all the positions of his regiment, and its exposed situation. 
The night was stormy. The enemy’s veterans, led by Col. Drum- 
mond and Scott, approached the parapets of the Fort, and with 
scaling ladders and great charge of bayonets, they carried the 
principal batteries of the Townson and Douglas, then pushed for- 
ward toward the 19th, under Major Trimble. Drummond start- 
ed the watchword, which in these days of Arbitration and Peace, 
we decline to repeat. Drummond fell within six feet of Major 
Trimble, Col. Scott, of the 103rd Royal Regiment was also killed 
and his sword, a fine Damascus blade, Col. Trimble secured and 
wore during his subsequent military career.” 

General Brown took command of the army. Fort Erie was 
commanded by the British position, but on the 17th, the in- 
trenched camp was assaulted. Major Trimble was in Miller's 
brigade and in the advance and after storming and carrying two 
redoubts, fell mortally wounded it was thought, within the Brit- 
ish lines, shot through the lungs. 

At the kind home of his friend, General Peter B. Porter, of 
Black Rock, he was cared for, for many weeks—after, he was re- 
moved from Fort Erie and the following letter to his brother, 
Col. Allen Trimble, tells of his wound in his own dignified, sim- 
ple language : 


Q 
Dear BROTHER: BuFFALo, 18 Oct., 1814. 


“After storming the Center Battery, of the enemy, on the 17th ultimo 
and near the close of the action, I received a musket ball under my left 
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arm which passed out near by back bone, where it fractured a rib. After 
dressing my wound bled freely, which in addition to about a gallon of 
blood the Surgeons drew from me, reduced me very low. I have now 
been some time on the recovery, have had a good appetite and am gaining 
strength as fast as could be expected. 

I can walk about my room and my surgeon tell me I am out of 
danger. I am now situated with a very agreeable family, who take very 
good care of me, and William has always been very attentive. 

(This was Bill Hackett, the colored man, in his service as body- 
guard many years. The surgeons thought he saved the life of Col. Trim- 
ble, for seeing there was no time to be lost, he drew a ram-rod from the 
Colonel's musket, and wrapping it with a large silk handkerchief, probed 
the wound, thus relieving it of the clot of blood.) 

“You can hardly imagine the pleasure I enjoy in meeting brother 
Carey, whom I had not seen for more than a year. He stayed with me 
two days and then went back, took command of the 19th Regiment, 
with which there was in consequence of wounds, sickness, resignation, etc., 
no officer but Lieut. Nixon. Gen. Izard’s army arrived here on the 
12th, and crossed the Niagara at Black Rock, on the 13th, where it was 
joined by the left Division under General Brown, the whole proceeded 
that evening toward Chippeway. From the lateness of the season and 
some other reasons which I shall not now explain, I do not expect much 
will be done. The army amounts to more than 7,000 effective men and 
is perhaps the handsomest that was ever formed in the United States. 

“The Army had not crossed the Chippeway on yesterday. On yes- 
terday evening I heard from brother Carey who is with the Army. He 
desirad his respects might be presented to the family. 

“Tell Mother when I was not expected to live an hour that I was 
not afraid but perfectly willing to die. Give my respects to all the family. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WiuiaM A. TRIMBLE. 


The paper upon which this letter was written, now ninety- 
one years ago, has turned almost as yellow in hue as the cloth 
waist-coat, through which the dreadful bullet went, on that 
awful night, at Lake Erie. It was our duty not long ago to 
destroy the time-honored waist-coat. Removing the buttons, 
and putting them aside as a memento, the white cloth vest, so 
yellowed by time, had finally found “the moths to corrupt.” It 
lay in the trunk, covered with sheepskin, and fastened with brass 
tacks, amid other relics, of the War of 1812-1813, — but the 
day for the burial came; and the fumes which went up from its 
ashes were, indeed, solemn to our minds. We turned in con- 
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templation to the portrait of the handsome face, regular features, 
olive complexion, dignity of pose, brilliant epaulettes, dark blue 
uniform,— and we promised ourselves to make a copy of the 
portrait for our own especial collection; but instead of the 
brush, the pen has been at work building up the life again from 
fragmentary MSS. 


Erie PENNSYLVANIA 4th October, 1814. 
DEAR BROTHER ALLEN: 


Brother William left Buffalo about the 17th November for Wash-. 
ington City. His wound has not yet healed on one side, but he intended 
travelling only in good weather by very easy journeys. He will go as 
far as Albany on horseback, from where he will go principally by water. 
I expect to be ordered on to Albany, or New York. 


Yours, 
Cary A. TRIMBLE. 


Perhaps the digression can be made here as well as else- 
where to the import that Jane Allen Trimble had seven sons, and 
two daughters, the oldest son died young, the others were Allen, 
William, James, Cyrus, Cary, John, — daughters, Mary and Mar- 
garet, (Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. McCue}. Allen was not only a 
statesman, but an Agriculturist; William not only a Soldier, 
but a Senator; James an owner and cultivator of land; Cyrus a 
Doctor; Cary a Soidier; John a historian and merchant. It was 
to the Hillsboro home that they all returned at intervals of time, 
—the mother lived to the age of eighty-seven, respected and be- 
loved; the father, as we have seen, died in 1804. The Trimbles 
were men of integrity, industry, intelligence, and sobriety. 

Major William A. Trimble, after his recovery, which was a 
great surprise to his Surgeon, Dr. Trowbridge, “was restored to 
active duties in the field.” His friend and comrade, in the sortie 
at Lake Erie, General Peter B. Porter of Black Rock,” was 
sorry indeed, to have him leave his home. In 1814, Sept. 17th, 
he was breveted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel for his gallant 
services and was retained in the Army with the same rank in 
the 8th Infantry, Colonel Nichols of Kentucky. A short letter 
from Cary A. Trimble of the 26th Infantry written from Beau- 
post, “a village in full view of Quebec,” March 27th, 1814, says, 
“he, Cary, had the choice of remaining at Montreal.or coming to 
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Quebec, when the general exchange took place; he had located 
himself in a French family to learn still more of the language, 
had subscribed to a circulating library in Quebec and so on. 
When Fort Erie was demolished by our troops, he remarks, 
the Batteries blew up with a terrible explosion. General Q's 
division was encamped on the sand beach opposite. Ali the move- 
ments of this great last man of the Alphabet show an unpardon- 
able want of energy.” 

In 1815 Cary writes from Philadelphia to his brother Allen, 
— ‘Western paper is at 7% discount. Baltimore at 34, Vir- 
ginia and District of Columbia notes at 4 below par. There 
are many brckers who will not discount Western notes at any 
price, Silver fell from 173 to 7, on the receipt of the news of 
3onaparte’s fall. Teb. 10th, 1806, he advises his brother Allen, 
“as to the Militia claims, not to purchase any more until it is 
ascertained the appropriations will be made this session for pay- 
ing them off. They are pretty hard pushed for funds at Wash- 
ington, and the Militia will always be served last.” 

Lieut. Col. William Trimble had been with his regiment in 
1815 in St. Louis, Missouri, and had established the post at 
Fort Des Moines. He had also ascended the Red River in keel- 
boats and barges, with his men when ordered to Natches. 
On the 30th April, 1817, he writes from there to Allen Trimble: 
“The first regiment of Infantry is at Baton Rouge; the 8th, is 
at Pass Christian. In a most business like letter to his brothers, 
interested in the purchase of goods, he says: “I have taken 
the liberty of forwarding two crates of queensware assorted and 
500 bls. of copperas, — invpices will be forwarded by next mail. 
[ have made arrangements with Barbour Dent and McClelland, 
commission merchants of this city, to furnish you with anything 
you may want from this quarter, which you may obtain by 
writing to them at any time. These gentlemen have sent a quan- 
tity of British Iron to Sumati Limestone. It will be delivered 
at that place to about 185 dollars per Ton french weight. They 
sold the Iron here at 110 dollars per Ton, and engaged the 
freight at 34 cents per pound. I agreed for two Tons, but as 
the Iron had been put on board the boat and could not be con- 
veniently assorted and weighed they say that when the Iron 
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arrives at Limestone you may have any quantity you want at 
110 dollars, per Ton, and carriage. This arrangement will be to 
your advantage as you will be at no risk in the freight. 

There are some vessels in the river loaded with coffee should 
it sell low | can send you two or three barrels. Coffee of first 
quality is not easy to obtain and sells for 31 cents, — Sugar is 
from I1 to 12} cents and cotton has fallen from 32 to 27 cents 
and will probably fall to 25 cents. There is now no demand for 
the produce of the western country; tobacco, beef, pork ex- 
cepted, and beef and pork are so badly put up, and brought in 
such wretched order to this market that the sales are very much 
injured. Flour cannot be sold for six dollars. From the best 


wll 


information | can obtain beef and pork, if properly put up are 
the best articles which can be brought to this market. In my 
next letters | shall inform you how salt may be clarified. Pure 
salt is of the utmost importance to preserve from putrefaction 
of animal and vegetable substances. The Salt manufactured in 
the Western country is very impure. Give my love to the family 
and remember me to my friends. 
WiLiiAmM A. TRIMBLE, 


This letter shows the unselfishness of his life: always 
trying to help his brothers. From the time he rose before break- 
fast, at the school where Cary and John were taken, by him- 
self, to be educated, in order to aid them in acquiring their 


lessons, that they might succeed the better, and so on, until the. 


night he rode without rest to carry to his brother Alen — Gen- 
eral Harrison’s Commission, — nobility of purpose, was ever 
present with this man. Fis brother Cyrus wrote from No. 
201 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 25th, 
i818: “I have just been admitted a member of the Phila 
delphia Medical Society, to which all the first Medical men, in 
the United States belong, and of which Dr. Chapman is “President. 

In 1818, Col. Trimble co-operated with General Jackson in 
the celebrated Florida campaign and the capture of St. Marks 
and Pensacola. But although only now thirty-two years of age, 
he became weary of the life of the army, in times of Peace, and 
decided to resign and return to Hillsborough, Highland county, 
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Ohio an ascending series in its arrangement of names: town, 
county, state were rising. 

The Trimbles had located much land in this part of the 
state, and the land Warrants on Parchment, signed by the early 
Presidents, remain to this day relics of interest in Governor Allen 
Trimbles’ old Secretary, where all of his important letters and 
papers were carefully filed away. | 

The Senatorial Contest, was on when Col. Trimble returned 
to Highland county. <A letter dated Nov. 25th, 1818, from an 
influential man in Washington City says: — “Col. Jessup is in 
the City, and I have had a conversation with him. The Claims 
of William Allen Trimble are superior to any man’s in your 
State: all things considered, and I am almost sure, would be 
elected. You may rest assured, that the members of your state, 
would be glad to have him associated with them here. If he 
can name any office which is at the disposal of the Executive, 
Iam sure he could get it. — Because it is impossible for him to 
stand better than le does at Head Quarters, or be more respected 
than he is already. While others were working for him, he was 
acting the same unselfish part towards his brothers; to Dr. 
Cyrus Washington Trimble, at this date he desires his ‘regards 
to the ladies of Philadelphia, of their acquaintance in closing 
his letter, he remarks, ‘that his brother Allen has gone to Rich- 
mond, Va. to purchase land. James will purchase 100 Spanish 
hides, at Philadelphia, but best Buenos Ayrean would be preferred. 
I enclose copies of the entries in the name of Samuel Bradford, 
No. 260 for goo acres. Nine warrants of the Virginia state line. 
[ was pleased to read in the National Intelligence Doctor 
Mitchel’s address to the Agricultural Society, in which he recom- 
mends an investigation of the Medical properties of indigenous 
plants. 

The Senatorial Contest was full of mettle, high-spirited and 
animated, for Governor Worthington and his adherents and 
friends, desired to see him continued in office; a man who had 
served his State so ably and was so highly informed on all the 
internal issues of the day, so that the success of Col. Trimble was 
the more surprising. The Civil Service idea had not permeated 
the minds of the people to the same degree it now has; they felt 
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that although Governor Worthington was undoubtedly highly in- 
formed about the interests of the State of Ohio, yet Chillicothe 
had had sufficient éclat and Hillsborough would now like to see 
one of her worthy sons brought forward. Personally, Col. 
Trimble was greatly admired and trusted, he had served his coun- 
try more, perhaps, than his State, but for this very reason, Wash- 
ington City would receive him gladly—so unselfish a man in his 
personal interests as he ! so gallant a soldier ! 

We find among his papers a small package of visiting cards, 
from the following gentlemen: Mr. Stratford Canning, “His 
Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary,” etc., “The Minister 
Plenipotentiary de La Majeste tres Chrétienne,” the Russian En- 
voy’s card, Le Baron de Mallitz, the Secretary of the Russian 
[-mbassy ; cards of all the representatives of the French Embassy, 
and the Consul General of France, Mr. Petry, General Jesup, 
George Towers, Eugine Vail, Mr. Ogle Tayloe, W. A. Duer, S. 
Ruggold; with many others and invitations, one of which reads 
as follows : 

“Gen. Van Renssalaer, requests the Honor of Col. Trimbles’ Company 


to Dinner on Monday next at 4 o’clock. 
“Saturday, 27.” 


These are all addressed to Col. Trimble, 66 Broadway, and 
with them is placed the receipted bills for board at Mrs. Peyton’s, 
$12.00 per week, with extra charges for coach and horses. 

While we are on the social side of life in Washington, 1820, 
an extract from one of Col. Trimble’s letters will be of interést : 


“We have lost James Burrel Jr. from Rhode Island —in my opinion 
one of the most able and useful members of the Senate. The question of 
relative rank in Society, seems to be of great importance. If I were 
competent to decide this question I should decline to engage in it. I claim 
only the position of a stranger glad to receive calls, rather reluctant to 
make them.” 

General Jessup tells him in a letter while he is absent from Wash- 
ington for a few weeks, that gossip says, he is engaged to a certain lady 
whose name he does not give. 

The family had evidently persuaded him about this time to have their 
cousin, Mr. Matthew Jewett, of Lexington, Ky., paint his portrait, for he 
says, Dec. 23, 1820: “I have sent Jewett one hundred dollars for my 
portrait.” 
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There are letters to Col. Thos. Aspinwall, U. S. Consul, and replies 
dated from Bishop Gate Church Yards, 21st Feb. 1820, London, England. : 

“We have sent the Maine and Missouri bill to the other house,” Col. 
Trimble writes to his brother on the 21st Feb., 1820, “where it has been 
postponed until tomorrow. I suspect the Amendment of the Senate will 
be struck out and the bill for the admission of Maine sent back to the 
Senate, where it will be rejected. The Southern people are determined 
if possible to prevent the admission of Maine without Missouri is admitted 
at the same time without restriction. The Amendment attached to the 
Bill to prohibit slavery in the Territory North of Latitude 36” 30’ I con- 
sider of little importance—because without any probability very few slaves 
would be taken North of that line. If the Senators of Indiana and IIli- 
nois would concur, slavery could easily be prohibited in the uninhabited 
territory of the United States. My time is so entirely occupied in my 
official duties and in attending to the private business of numerous cor- 
respondents that I have seldom a chance to write to you. It is reported 
here that the Spanish Government has refused to receive a note from 
Mr. Forsythe our Minister. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WitiraM A. TRIMBLE. 

GENERAL ALLEN TRIMBLE. 


Later: “There will probably be a compromise to admit Missouri 
without restriction and prohibit slavery in the whole or much the largest 
part of the territory. I shall not vote for the Bill in any shape while 
connected with Maine. 


12 Fes., 1820. 


I have succeeded in getting an able Canal Committee appointed in 
the Senate on Roads, etc. He writes in Jan. 1821, from the Senate Cham- 
ber: — “My health continutes delicate, but I have not missed one day in 
attending to my duty in the Senate. The Canal bill came up when I was 
much indisposed. I defended it while I was able to speak, and I hope 
not without success. The Sketch of the debate in The Intelligencer does 
not by any means do justice to°my remarks or even to ground upon 
which I supported the bill. Its fate in the Senate will probably be de- 
cided day after to-morrow.” He sends a printed copy to Governor E. A. 
Brown, of the bill reported by Mr. King of New York, twice read by 
unanimous consent in the Senate —the bill to authorize the appointment 
of Commissioners to lay out a Canal in the State of Ohio. April 22, 
1820. We got the bill through the Senate with great difficulty, giving the 
State the right of premption, a quarter Section of land in each of the new 
counties. 


3rd May, 1820. 


The Senate has just passed to a third reading by a large majority a 
bill for laying out a road through the states of Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
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nois, and the committee of roads and canals of the Senate have just 
reported a bill to provide for laying out a canal through the lands of the 
United States, from Lake Erie to the navigable waters of the Scioto, or 
great Miami of Ohio. You can have no idea of the envy of the At- 
lantic and Southern countries of the rising prosperity of the North-western 
states. We shall probably have to rely upon our own resources and 
expect little from the federal government. 

“A joint resolution has just passed both houses to adjourn on the 
Lith. The Tariff was reported this morning by the committee — with 
some amendments to reduce the duties on iron, hemp, and some other 
articles. 

Three letters from Gov. Lewis Cass, dated March 31st, 1821, May 
26th, and June 17th, to Senator Trimble containing earnest invitations 
for him to attend the treaty with the Indians. “The jaunt would be 
pleasant and useful to you, and through your exertions useful to the 
Community.” 

The time of holding the treaty shall be regulated as much as possible 
by your convenience. A journey on horse-back to the mouth of the 
Sandusky Bay is nothing. Five days from Chillicothe in Steam boat 
will bring you here. I trust you will come to my house and stay with 
me until your departure. 

Ever your friend, 
Lewis Cass. 


May 26th. 

We have fixed upon Chicago as the place and upon the (15.), fifteenth 
of August. I shall be greatly disappointed if anything prevents your at- 
tending. I am, my dear sir, 

Ever your friend, 
Lewis CAss. . 


June 17th. 

The Steamboat will touch Sandusky the 5th of August,—the treaty 
is fixed for the 15th. I shall give such instruction at Fort Wayne, as will 
ensure you a companionable escort, in case you should travel the whole 
distance by land. I hope nothiftg will occur to prevent you. from coming. 


I am my dear sir, 
Ever your friend 
Lewis Cass. 


There is a brightness to these letters because of the big red 
seal, and they look remarkably: well cared for —the Governor 
wrote a fine hand, which is still beautiful. Col. Trimble writes 
to his brother Allen as usual, telling him how well the journey 
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went. The Indian agent, Mr. Hayes, furnished me with a guide 
at Fort Wayne. If you go to Kentucky soon, I will join you 
in the purchase of some of Mr. Mason’s sheep and Clay cattle. 
Remember me to Mr. Clay and all my friends. Chicago is a flat 
Village one hundred and sixty-five miles from Ft. Wayne. It 
is built around a basin, in the rear of which a bluff rises abruptly 
on the summit of which stands old Fort Mitchel, — recently re- 
paired, — from this we get a prospect of the whole Island. The 
surface is Limestone and gravel. Chicago is a small Indian 
Village. The white fish are said to appear in going down the 
Lake. 

Mr. Stuart gave us a horse-back ride, — The Indians as- 
sembled in Council about One o’clock. Governor Cass told them 
that they had been invited to assemble at this place to receive 
a message from the Great Father, the President of the United 
States, which message would be delivered to them tomorrow ; 
that Mr. Sibley had been associated with him, and that I was a 
member of their father’s council. The next day they assembled 
and the commissioners delivered their message: that their Great 
Father desired to purchase the St. Joseph country, for which 
he would give them in goods which would be worth more to 
them than all the lands and game. One of the war chiefs, Mitia, 
answered for them, that they had sold to their Great Father, 
the greater part of their lands and that they had reserved little 
upon which to lay the bones of their fathers, and that it was 
necessary to support their chief’s women and children, and that 
they did not expect their Great Father would have asked them 
to sell.” F 

“After this we took quarters with Mr. Ramsey and A. D. 
Stuart, Esq. the Collector. Many more details are given in this 
letter. 

In September, sad news, indeed, reached Col. Trimble. His 
brother, Lieut. Cary A. Trimble, so much beloved by the entire 
family, now just 28 years of age, accomplished as a Flutist, as 
Linguist, as Soldier, betrothed to one of the loveliest young 
women in Philadelphia society, fell ill and suddenly died at 
Hillsboro, September roth, 1821. 
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Senator Trimble evidently tried to distract his mind from 
this grief, for on his return trip to Washington, in October, he 
writes: — “I stopped at General Porter's at Black Rock. The 
Lreckenridges were there, Robert, the son, and the Mother. 
Then I went to Niagara lalls, Lewiston, Rochester, Auburn, 
and seven miles north to Weeds basin on the Grand Canal now 
completed from Utica as far West as Montaganna, on Cayuga 
Lake. They leave Weeds Basin 8 A. M., arrive at Ithaca the 
same hour next morning, (92 miles), I also went to Schenectady, 
Albany, West Point. But the week at Saratoga did not agree 
with me. I have not been well since my return. I took cold 
on the return trip from Chicago. This little Indian bow! I send, 
is for Eliza. 

[It was a year of great anxiety for the Trimble family,— 
General Allen Trimble who had been Speaker of the House, at 
Columbus, now since 1818, began to feel that not alone must he 
experience the grief of his brother Cary’s death, but that Will- 
iam’s health was fast failing. 

Letter addressed to Dr. Cyrus W. Trimble, by Dr, Powell, 
of Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON City, 15th Dec’r., 1825. 
My Dear FRIEND :— 


You no doubt have heard ere this, of the death of your gallant and 
accomplished brother. His decline was gradual, and steady, and he was 
conscious long before his confinement, that his death was not far distant. 
He looked forward to his approaching dissol:ttion, with all the firmness 
of a hero, and calmness of a philosopher: and during the whole course 
of his confinement, not a sigh, or murmur escaned his lips. 

The funeral Ceremonies were grand, and imposing beyond de- 
scription. The body was removed from Mrs. Payton’s, the late resi- 
dence of the deceased, by the Committce cf Arrangements, and placed in 
the Senate Chamber, directly fronting the President’s Chair. The House 
f Representatives then entered the Ser2zte Chamber:—-receding them, 
Speaker, Mr. Ryland, the Chaplain to the Senxte, the: raised his voice 
and in a peculiarly eloquent and pathetic manrer, delivered an address 
upon the oceasion and concluded by an affec’in7ate appeal to the rela- 
tives of the deceased. 

The body was then conveyed from the Semte and placed upon the 
Hearse, which was drawn by four elegant black horses. His coffin was 
covered with fine black velvet, elegantly trimmed with silver. From one 
side to the other was a plate handsomely formed, placed directly over the 
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breast, on which his name, age, and time of decease, were engraven. He 
was buried with the honors of war which were eminently due to so gallant 
and distinguished an Officer. 

The Procession then moved. It as exceedingly splendid, and solemn. 
There were at least One hundred private Carriages,—besides an im- 
mense concourse of citizens and strangers. The Marine Corps, com- 
manded by Gen. Henderson, marched in front of the Procession, with 
full band playing those melancholy airs, which are calculated to suffuse 
cheeks with tears. Next came the Senators and Representatives from 
Ohio, as Mourners: then the Senate, preceded by their Sergeant-at-Arms: 
next the head of departments, foreign ministers, etc. The Procession 
then closed with a prodigious concourse of Citizens and strangers suc- 
ceeded by a long line of two-hundred splendid carriages. When the body 
of the gallant man was consigned to the silent tomb, solemn silence reigned 
throughout this innumerable multitude, and the bosom of every individual 
seemed to heave with a sigh of regret for his untimely fate. To close 
the scene, the neighboring hills were made to reverberate by the marine 
corps firing volleys of funeral salutes with double charged cartridges, 
which at every heavy discharge seemed to say: “This tells the knell of a 
Hero!” 

I beg you to believe that I sincerely sympathize with you upon the 
heavy sorrow which you have sustained. 

Your brother’s friends here are very numerous. In fact, he had 
no enemies, except they were enemies to his sterling honor, and integrity 
of character. Yours most affectionately, 

Wo. L. Powe Lt. 
To Dr. Cyrus W. Trimble. 


THE FUNERAL OF COL, TRIMBLE. 


Late of the Senate of the United States from the State of Ohio.— 
( Detroit. ) 


His body they bore to a warrior’s grave — 
The morning sun splendidly beaming; 

The hearse mov’d slow, and the War-plumes wav’d, 
And sabers and muskets were gleaming. 


The cold winds blew, but he heeded them not — 
The sleep of the grave he was sleeping; 

The wise and the great of the Nation were there, 
And his country around him was weeping. 


The trumpets peal’d loud, and the death-drums beat — 
And the March was the March of devotion; 

And deep as the musketry roll’d o’er his grave, 
Not a heart but throbb’d high with emotion. 
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For, Oh! he died in the glow of his years, 
In the pride and the bloom of his glory; 

But long shall his memory emblazon with fame, 
The bright pages of our martial story. 


The winter shall pass, and the Spring-flowers bloom, 

By the banks and the groves of his own native river, — 
Weep, Parent of Trimble! He ne’er shall return! 

By the wave of Potomac he’s sleeping forever. 


But he sleeps with the great; and sweet be his sleep, 
And hush’d be the requiem of sorrow; 

His star has gone down, like the Sun hid in storms, 
To arise in new glory to-morrow. 


In Ohio’s Centennial address of “Ohio in the Senate,” 
by the Hon. J. B. Foraker, the following reference was made 
to Col. William A. Trimble. “Harrison and Garfield,” said Mr. 
Foraker “were so conspicuous as soldiers that all are familiar 
with their achievements in that respect, while Trimble was noted 
among the men of his time for chivalric deportment and daunt- 
less bravery. He died, when he had only fairly entered on what 
promised to be a most brilliant and distinguished career in the 
Senate, from the effects of a wound received in action at Fort 
Erie. He was the only one of all Ohio’s Senators who died while 
holding office. He was buried in the Congressional Cemetery 
at Washington, and his untimely death was mourned universally 
by the people of Ohio and all his colleagues in public life.” 
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-CALEB ATWATER. 


CLEMENT L. MARTZOLFF. 


It is as Ohio’s first historian that Caleb Atwater is best 
known. But had he never written his History of Ohio, his 
efforts to provide an educational system for the state and the 
record he made in Archeology might in themselves be sufficient 
reason for placing his name in “Ohio’s Hall of Fame.” 

Caleb Atwater was a versatile, peculiar, eccentric and vis- 
ionary individual. From the world’s material point of view 
his life might not be reckoned a success. He never accumu- 
lated any property. He lacked that power of concentration 
which alone gives success in a pursuit. But he was not lazy. 
He worked hard on things that were congenial to him. He 
was a close observer of nature. He had his ideas and theories 
and it seems he spent much time in formulating them. 

His versatility expressed itself in his being a minister, 
lawyer, educator, legislator, author and antiquarian. He was a 
pioneer in more senses than one. And since a pioneer is ever 
a brave man we can forgive Mr. Atwater his inclination to be a 
“Jack-of-all-trades.”’ 

It was on Christmas day in 1778 at North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, that Caleb Atwater was born to Ebenezer and Rachel 
(Parks) Atwater. He was a direct descendant of David Atwater 
one of the original settlers of New Haven. On the maternal side 
he inherited Welsh blood. His mother died when he was five 
years old. The child was placed in the home of a Mr. Jones in 
North Adams, where he remained until his eighteenth year. 
About this time Williams College was founded and young At- 
water was sent by his guardian to this school. He completed 
his studies here and received the degree:of Master of Arts. 





I wish to express my thanks to Miss May Lowe, Librarian at Cir- 
cleville: Miss Wilder, Assistant Librarian; Mrs, L. G. Hoffman, of 
Circleville, and Rev. Dr. Brown, of Indianapolis, for courtesies extended 


in the preparation of this article. C. i. 
(247) 
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Upon his graduation he went to New York City and opened 
a school for young ladies. While thus engaged he studied 
theology and in due time entered the Presbyterian ministry. He 
now married a Miss Diana who lived only about a year. On 
account of his health he gave up the ministry and began the 
study of law. His preceptor was Judge Smiley of Marcellus, 
New York. After a few months reading he was admitted to the 
bar. He married a second time. His wife was Belinda, a daugh- 
ter of Judge Butler. 

It seems that now he entered into some business arrange- 
ments that proved disastrous. What this business was is un- 
known but it left him impoverished. ; 

He had determined to go West. It could hardly be said that 
he wished to “grow up with the country” for he was now thirty- 
seven years old. Ile came to Circleville, Ohio, in 1815, and 
there made his home until his death fiftv-two years afterward. 

The first six years of his residence in Circleville was de- 
voted to the practice of law. In 1821 he was elected to repre- 
sent the Pickaway-Hocking District in the Ohio Legislature. One 
of the great issues before the American people at that time was 
the question of “internal improvements.” Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton of New York had begun his Erie Canal. Roads were de- 
manded. Letter facilities to get the produce of the land to 
market were asked for. As usual the people were divided. 

Mr. Atwater upon his entrance into the General Assembly 
aligned himself with the friends of “improvement.” He had 
not been a member long until he had an opportunity to defend 
his position. A bill had been introduced to abandon for a year 
the usual road tax. fr. Atwater opposed the measure in the 
following speech. 

“The people of Olio are an enterprising people and they are 


as patriotic as they are enterprising and will not thank you 
for giving up the road tax. Does the public voice call for the 
abandonment of the road tax? Sir, the spirit of the age remon- 
strates against this bill in the strongest language and he must 
be deaf indeed who does not hear its voice and perverse indeed 
who disobeys it. There is not a single state over the mountains 
that is not up and doing. In New York besides a vast number of 
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turnpikes running in all directions through the state the patri- 
otic Clinton and his friends are cutting a canal, three hundred 
and fifty-eight miles in length connecting the Great Lakes with 
the ocean. Virginia and North Carolina have each their Boards 
or Public Works busily and successfully engaged in these improve- 
ments. Shall this young State lose all the benefit of example so 
praiseworthy? ‘But the pressure of the times.’ Great minds 
rise under every pressure. The sages who on the Fourth of July, 
1776, declared us an independent nation did not sit down to 
inquire where our armies were, where was our navy, where our 
money was to be obtained, to carry on a war with the most 
powerful civilized nation in the world. Had they done so we 
had not been as now, here legislating for a respectable state. 

“Shall we throw dollars and cents into one scale, against a 
great system of internal policy in the other? From such legisla- 
tion I devoutly pray to be delivered on this and all other occa- 
sions.” 

Mr. Atwater was a friend to the Canal System. He was a 
great admirer of Governor Clinton of New York. That fact is 
evidenced when it is noted that he named a son after the great 
New York champion of canals. Many Ohioans, including Mr. 
Atwater, had kept in close touch with Governor Clinton during 
the vears the Erie Canal was building. His advice to the Ohio 
people was valuable. Accordingly when the friends of “in- 
ternal improvements” were ready to strike they were not entirely 
ignorant of the best methods to be followed. It is significant 
that the friends of roads and canals were also friends of public 
education. 

On the 6th of December, 1821, the initial canal bill was 
introduced in the Ohio House of Representatives. Mr. Atwater 
supported the bill as a member of the Legislature but he 
did more than that. There was a popular opposition to overcome. 
The people had to be educated. During these years of debate 
and agitation the pen of Caleb Atwater was busy in writing for 
the press. The files of the Circleville newspaper of the time show 
many articles that are evidently his. While they are signed, usu- 
ally, as was the custom of the time by a high sounding Latin 
pseudonym, yet to a person who is but meagerly acquainted with 
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Mr. Atwater’s style, but little difficulty is found in recognizing the 
author. 

These articles are vigorous and the arguments are telling. 
There is no doubt that they had considerable influence in molding 
the public opinion of the section. 

But it is in the cause of popular education that Mr. Atwater 
deserves to be held in fond memory by the people of Ohio. 
Coming from the halls of an eastern college as he did he soon 
saw the need of an educated proletariat. In expressing his views 
of the stability of our Republic he said, “To effect this object 
universal education is the only remedy.” He had full confidence 
in the function of the school master. He did not doubt the po- 
tency of an efficient system of education. 

On the same day that the Ohio Canal Bill was :mtroduced 
in the General Assembly, Mr. Atwater set the educational wheels 
revolving by presenting a resolution asking for a committee on 
“schools and school lands.” 

The part taken by Mr. Atwater is best told in his own words 
which are taken from his History of Ohio. 

“The congress of the United States, by several acts, usually 
denominated ‘the compact,’ gave the people, of all the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river, one thirty-sixth part of the land, 
for the support of common schools. No small portion of these 
lands were occupied, at an early day, by persons who settled 
on them, without any title to them, than what mere occupancy 
gave them. These occupants, made no very valuable. improve- 
ments, on these lands, but they contrived in time, to obtain various 
acts of our general assembly, in favor of such squatters. Such 
acts increased in number every year, until they not only had cost 
the state large sums of money for legislating about them, but 
some entire sessions were mostly spent, in such unprofitable legis- 
lation. 

“In the meantime, scarcely a dollar was ever paid over to the 
people, for whose benefit these lands had been given, by congress. 

“Members of the legislature, not frequently, got acts passed 
and leases granted, either to themselves, to their relations, or, 
to warm partisans. One senator contrived to get, by such acts, 
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seven entire sections of land into, either his own, or his chil- 
dren’s possessiorr! 

“From 1803-1820, our general assembly spent its sessions 
mostly, in passing acts relating to these lands; in amending our 
militia laws; and in revising those relating to justice’s courts. 
Every four or five years, all the laws were amended, or as one 
member of the assembly well remarked in his place, ‘were made 
worse. At a low estimate, this perverse legislation, cost the 
people, one million dollars. The laws were changed so frequently, 
that none but the passers of them, for whose benefit they were 
generally made, knew what laws were really in force. New laws 
were often made as soon as the old ones took effect. 

“During these seventeen years, there were a few persons, in 
different parts of the state, who opposed this course of legis- 
lation. And here we introduce to the reader, Ephraim Cutler, 
of Washington county, near Marietta, who was one of the 
framers of our state constitution. He had succeeded in his 
motion, so to amend the original draft of that instrument, as to 
make it the imperative duty of the general assembly, to support 
‘religion, morality and knowledge, as essentially necessary to 
good government.’ And the constitution goes on to declare 
‘that schools and the means of instruction, shall forever be en- 
couraged by legislative provision.’ This provision remained 
a dead letter until in December 1819, Judge Cutler, its author, 
being then a member of the general assembly, introduced a 
resolution for that purpose, and was appointed chairman of a 
committee on schools. He introduced a bill into the house of 
representatives, for regulating and supporting common schools. 
This bill after being much injured by amendments, passed the 
lower branch of the legislature, but, was either not passed in 
the senate, or so modified as to render it useless. This state of 
things continued, until, in December, 1821, the house of repre- 
sentatives appointed five of its members, to wit: Caleb Atwater, 
Lloyd Talbot, James Shields, Roswell Mills, and Josiah Barber, 
a committee on school lands. To that committee was referred 
a great number of petitions from occupants of school lands, 
in almost every part of the state. This committee devoted nearly 
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all its time to the subjects submitted to its charge. All the acts 
of the legislature, relative to the school land were carefully 
examined, and this committee came to the conclusion, that, 
inasmuch as the legislature were the mere trustees of the fund 
set apart by congress, for the support of common schools, not 
a few of these acts were void, because they were destructive 
to the interests of the people whose children were to be educated 
by this grant. The trustee, the committee believed, had the power 
to so manage this fund as to increase its value; but, the trustee 
had no power to destroy the fund. The committee saw all the 
difficulties which surrounded the object of their charge; as well 
as the delicacy of their own situation, sitting as members with 
those who had possession of more or less of the school lands. 
They weighed in their minds all these things and finally adopted 
a plan and the only one which to them seemed feasible, which 
was, to recommend the adoption of a joint resolution, authoriz- 
ing the governor, to appoint seven commissioners of schools and 
school lands, whose duty it should be, to devise a system of law, 
for the support and regulation of common schools. Their chair- 
man who writes these lines, immediately after this decision, 
drew up, and presented to the house of representatives, the 
following report. 

‘The committee to whom was referred so much of the gover- 
nor’s message, as relates to schools and school lands, have had 
these subjects under their consideration, and. now beg leave to 
Report, 

“That in the opinion of the committee, the education of our 
youth, is the first care and highest duty of every parent, patriot 
and statesman. It is education which polishes the manners, 
invigorates the mind and improvesthe heart. If it has been 
encouraged even by despotic governments, how much stronger 
are the motives held out to induce the Republican statesman to 
promote this object of prime importance? Shall Louis XVIII 
of France, support from the national treasury, learned professors, 
in every branch of science and learning, in all the celebrated 
schools in his kingdom; and will the legislature of this young, 
rising and respectable state, neglect to provide for the education 
of her vouth? The committee presume not. 
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“It will be recollected by the house, that many of the best 
scholars, warriors, philosophers, and statesmen, whom this nation 
has produced — men who have shone as lights in the world; 
who have been blessings to their own country and the world at 
large; who have been applauded by the whole civilized world, 
for their learning, their genius, their patriotism and their virtues 
in public and private life, were many of them when young, poor 
and destitute as to property, and yet through their own exer- 
tions, under the genial influence of the Republican institutions of 
our elder sister states, were enabled to raise themselves from the 
lowest circumstances, to the heights of fame and usefuiness. 

“The name of the illustrious Franklin will occur to every 
mind. Are there no Franklins, no Monroes, no Wirts in the log 
cabins of Ohio, who possess not even a cent of property, who 
have no knowledge of the rudiments of a ccmmon education, 
and are deprived of a father’s advice and protection, and even 
without the benefit of a mother’s pravers? Is it not the duty 
of the legislature, to lay, in season, a foundation on which to 
build up the cause of education? Ought not a system of edu- 
cation to be founded, which would embrace with equal affection 
the children of the poor and the rich? 

“It has been said that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ 
This may be true in monarchical governments, where the extremes 
of wealth and poverty, power and weakness, exist, but never 
can be true in a republic like ours. Where universal suffrage 
is the birthright of every citizen, learning enough to enable the 
elector to become acquainted with his own rights and his ruler’s 
duty is necessary for him to possess. In a moral point of view, 
learning enough to enable every rational being to fully under- 
stand his duty to himself, his neighbor and his Creator, is abso- 
lutely necessary. Without education and morality, can a republic 
exist for any length of time? The committe presume not. 

' “A great philosopher has said that ‘knowledge is power.’ 
It is that power which transforms the savage into civilized man, 
surrounds him with a thousand comforts, unattainable through 
any other medium, and exhibits man as he ought to be, at the 
head of this lower creation, and the image of his Maker. It is 
an acquaintance with letters which enables man to hold a corre- 
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spondence and become acquainted with his fellow man, however 
distant they may be from each other. Through this medium 
all the ideas of the warrior, the statesmen, the poet, the philoso- 
pher and the patriot are conveyed from age to age and from 
country to country. Through this medium the treasures of 
learning and science are brought down to us, from the remotest 
ages past. Through this same medium, these treasures are accu- 
mulating, as they are borne along down the stream of time, will 
be conveyed to the remotest ages yet to come. 

‘Gratitude to those who have gone before us, for their labors 
in the field of learning and science, duty to ourselves and to those 
who are to come after us, call on us for a system of education 
for common schools, so framed that genius, to whomsoever given, 
by the all-wise and beneficent Author of our existence may be 
drawn forth from its abode however exalted or however humble 
it may be to enlighten mankind by a divine radiance. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


“Ts it not the duty of the legislature to explore the recesses 
of the ocean of distress and poverty and to draw forth the gems 
of genius and place them before the public eye? Ought not the 
field of learning to be so far extended as to enclose within its 
limits, those beautiful wild flowers of genius which are now 
wasting their sweetness on the desert air? 

“But it may be asked, how shall we effect this desirable ob- 
ject? Where are our means of doing it? The committee answer, 
that nearly one-thirty-sixth part of our territory has been granted 
by congress, (for a fair equivalent it is true) to the state in trust 
for the support of common schools. Had this fund been prop- 
erly managed, the committee are of the opinion, that a great 
permanent one would have been created, the interest of which 
would have done much toward the support of common schools. 
The committee deeply regret that the school lands have been 
in many instances, leased out for different periods of time, to 
persons who in numerous instances seem to have forgotten that 
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these lands were granted to the state (for a fair equivalent by 
congress), for the support of education and for the benefit of 
the rising generation. 

“From all the committee have been able to learn it would 
seem that more money had been expended by the state in legis- 
lation concerning these lands, than they have yet or ever will 
produce, unless some other method of management be devised 
than any hitherto pursued. The committee refer the house to 
acts concerning these lands on the statute books and to the fact 
in numerous instances, the lessees are destroying all the valuable 
timber growing in these lands. The committee are impressed 
with the belief that unless these lands are soon sold and the 
proceeds thence to be derived invested in the stock of the United 
States, or in some other permanent and productive stock, no 
good and much evil will accrue to the state from the grant 
of these lands by congress. Shall we proceed on, legislating 
session after session, for the sole benefit of lessees of school lands, 
at the expense of the state? Or shall we apply to the general 
government for authority to sell out these lands as fast as the 
leases expire or are forfeited by the lessees? Or shall we en- 
tirely surrender these lands to present occupants, with a view 
to avoid in future the perpetual importunity of these trouble- 
some petitioners? The committee are of opinion that in order 
to collect information on subjects committed to their considera- 
tion, commissioners ought to be appointed to report to the next 
general assembly, a bill to establish and regulate common schools, 
accompanied by such information on the subject, as they may 
be able to collect. Should the general assembly authorize the 
governor to appoint such commissioners, a judicious selection 
would doubtless be made, with a reference to the local interests 
of the state, as well as to the cause of learning among us. 

“Such commissioners ought to take into their consideration 
the propriety or impropriety of obtaining leave ci the general 
government, of making such a disposition of the school lands 
of the state, by sale or otherwise as may best comport with the 
original intention of the grantors. 

“It is our sincere wish to incite into activity the learning, 
the talents and patriotism of the state, so that the attention of 
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our constituents may be immediately turned toward the subjects 
committed to us. 

“The following resolution is respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of the house: 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Oluo: 
That the governor shall be authorized to appoint seven com- 
missioners whose duty it shall be to collect, digest and report 
to the next general assembly, @ system of education for com- 
mon schools, and also, to take into consideration, the state of the 
fund set apart by congress for the support of common schools, 
und to report thereon to the next general assembly. 

“This report and this resolution being read, at the clerk's 
table, were ordered to be printed and on the 30th day of Jan- 
uary, 1822, they passed the house without a dissenting vote. 
The joint resolution for the appointment of commissioners passed 
the senate, January 31st, 1822, without opposition. 

“In the month of May following, Allen Trimble, Esquire, the 
then governor of the state, appointed seven commissioners of 
schools and school lands, to-wit: Caleb Atwater, the Rev. John 
Collins, Rev. James Hoge, D.D., N. Guilford, the Honorable 
Ephraim Cutler, Honorable Josiah Barber, and James M. Bell, 
Esquire. The reason why seven persons were appointed, was be- 
cause there were seven different kinds of school lands in the 
state, viz: section number sixteen in every township of con- 
gress lands; the Virginia military land; United States mili- 
tary lands; Symmes’ purchase, in the Miami country: the Ohio 
company’s purchase, on the Ohio river; the refugee lands, ex- 
tending from Columbus to Zanesville; and the Connecticut West- 
ern Reserve land. 

“Caleb Atwater was appointed for congress lands; John Col- 
lins, for the Virginia military lands; Janres Hoge, for the 
refugee lands; James M. Bell, for the United States military 
district; Ephraim Cutler for the Ohio company’s lands, N. Guil- 
ford, for Symmes’ purchase, and Josiah Barber for Connecticut 
Western Reserve school lands. 

“All the persons appointed commissioners, accepted of their 
offices, as it appears, by referring to Governor Trimble’s mes- 
sage to the legislature, in December, 1822. Five of these com- 
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missioners, to-wit: Caleb Atwater, John Collins, James Hoge, 
Ephraim Cutler and Josiah Barber, entered on the duties of their 
appointment and assembled at Columbus the seat of govern- 
ment, in June 1822. They organized their board, appointed 
Caleb Atwater chairman, and inasmuch as N. Guilford and 
James M. Bell did not appear nor act, the five who were present 
and acting informally appointed Caleb Atwater, to perform the 
duty assigned to N. Guilford; and James Hoge was appointed 
to supply the place of James M. Bell. 

“This board, thus organized, ordered their chairman, to ad- 
dress a circular letter, to all such persons as had the charge 
of the school lands in the state soliciting information as to those 
lands; what was their value, how they were managed, how, 
and by whom occupied, and finally, all the information necessary 
to be possessed by the commissioners. 

“Each commissioner agreed to exert himself in obtaining all 
the information in his power relating to these lands. After an 
active session of seven days, the board adjourned to meet again 
in August the next. 

“Five hundred letters were addressed to persons in various 
parts of the state and fearing that unless the postage were paid, 
these letters would not be attended to, by those to whom they 
were addressed, the author of them paid the postage. His 
time was devoted almost wholly to this business, until in August 
following, the board met again at Columbus. At this meeting, 
which lasted seven days, the chairman was directed to prepare 
three pamphlets for the press: first, a pamphlet showing the 
actual condition of the scheol lands; second, a bill proposing 
a system of law, regulating common schools; and thirdly, an 
explanatory one, of the school system to be proposed. 

“The chairman was directed to collect all the school systems 
in use in all the states; and to consult by letter or otherwise, 
all our most distinguished statesmen, scholars, teachers and 
jurists on this matter. In pursuance of this order, he opened 
a correspondence with not a few such men, in all the old, and 
many of the new states. This correspondence occupied nearly 
all his time, during the three following months of September, 
October and November, and until early in December 1822, the 
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board again assembled at Columbus. During all this time not 
a dollar had been advanced by the state to this board, nor was 
there a dollar in the state treasury to spare for any object. 

“Two of the commissioners had been elected members of 
the general assembly, to-wit: Ephraim Cutler and Josiah Bar- 
ber. The other three, Messrs Atwater, Collins and Hoge de- 
voted up their whole time to this service. Occupying a room in 
a public house, it became a center of attraction for all the lovers 
of learning who visited the seat of government, during that ses- 
sion of the state legislature. In this legislature were many in- 
fluential men who were opposed to a school system; to a sale 
of the school lands; and to internal improvements. Calling 
occasionally at the commissioners’ room, these enemies of all 
improvement, discovered the commissioners discussing the merits 
of the different schoot systems which they had collected. These 
opposers as it now appears, with the intention of swindling the 
commissioners out of what would be justly due them for their 
expenditures of time and money, requested the chairman to 
let them see what the postage on his official correspondence 
amounted to, and they would pay it. This being acceded to, 
and that being found to be seventy dollars, these legislators 
framed a report in the senate that it would appear that all the 
services had been finished and paid for, nine weeks before the 
commissioners concluded their session. 

“The board proceeded in their labors, day after day, and 
week after week, and prepared for the press and printed the three 
pamphlets aforesaid, at the expense of printing and paper — paid 
for by the chairman, and never fully remunerated to this day by 
the state! Fifteen hundred copies of each, or four thousand 
five hundred copies, after an absence from home on that business, 
of eighty-two days, were printed and done up in handsome 
covers. They were circulated over the whole state in the spring, 
summer and autumn of 1823. 

“On the assembling of the legislature in December, as soon 
as that body were properly organized the report of the com- 
missioners was presented to the general assembly which they 
accepted, thanking, but not paying anything for their labors and 
expenditures. This session had a majority in both houses, op- 
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posed to the school system and the sale of the school lands, 
and all that was done by them, was to quarrel about these sub- 
jects. They finally broke up in a row and went home. During 
the next summer and autumn, the contest about the sale of the 


“school lands, the school system, the canal, and an equitable mode 


of taxation, was warm and animated, but the friends of these 
measures, triumphed over all opposition at the polls in the Octo- 
ber election of 1824. Large majorities were elected in both 
houses, friendly to these highly beneficial measures. These meas- 
ures were carried through the general assembly and the greatest 
revolution, politically, was effected that our history offers to 
the reader. That legislature was the ablest in point of talents 
and moral worth that we ever had in the state. 

“They gave us a system of education for common schools; 
changed the mode of taxation; created a board of fund com- 
missioners who were authorized to issue stock and borrow 
money on it, wherewith to make canals. They passed many other 
wise, morally, healthful and useful acts. These measures effected 
more for us than all others, ever originating with the people, 
and carried out into execution by the legislature. 

“Our domestic policy thus established, has never varied 
since that time, and this new state has as fixed a policy as any 
other state in the Union.” 

In Mr. Atwater’s term as a legislator a bill for the education 
of the deaf and dumb was introduced. Mr. Atwater opposed the 
measure in no uncertain terms. He said: 

“When we have established a system of schools throughout 
the state; when we have respectable academies in every county 
and one college at least, well endowed and supplied with the 
necessary qualified instructors, then our means could not per- 
haps be better applied. But until provision is made for the 
proper education of those not deaf and dumb it would be divid- 
ing our attention and diminishing the means necessary for this 
object by applying them to other objects of much less import- 
ance.” 

In 1822 Mr. Atwater was a candidate for Congress. He was 
defeated by Duncan McArthur for whom he had a warm friend- 
ship. It was this friendship that prompted him to dedicate one 
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of his books to McArthur, who had in the meantime been elected 
governor. 

Mr. Atwater’s ideas of education were not theories alone 
but he aimed to put them into practice. Naturally he began in 
his own town, Circleville. In 1823 he presided at a meeting of 
the citizens who had met to elect school trustees. He himself was 
elected to the board and it is to be expected that he was the most 
active member. The duties devolving upon these trustees were 
multiform. They included the examination and employment 
of teachers, erection of buildings and the supervision of the 
schools, 

It was about this time that Mr. Atwater conceived the idea 
of editing a paper of his own. It was to be published in Chilli- 
cothe under the name of “The Friend to Freedom.” In a notice 
published in a Circleville paper the editor advanced his platform. 
The paper was to promote the best interests of the country, in- 
ternal improvements and a good system of education for common 
schools. It would contain nothing “unfriendly to religion or 
morality, and modesty will find in it nothing to condemn.” There 
were to be essays both literary and scientific. For the benefit of 
the people living beyond the mountains,” the editor himself who 
has for several years been collecting a mass of information on 
the antiquities and natural history of the Western states will 
present his essays on these topics. But three numbers of “The 
Friend to Freedom” were ever published. It failed for lack of 
support. For this failure Mr. Atwater was, to use his own 
words, “maligned by evil disposed persons.” His financial con- 
dition was certainly not the best, for in a short time the sheriff 
levied upon his persozal property to satisfy a creditor. 

The presence of many prehistoric earthworks at Circlevilie 
was partly, at least, responsible for Mr. Atwater’s interest in that 
class of Antiquities which he is pleased to cal! them. Already 
in 1820 he contributed to the American Antiquarian Society his 
observations. In 1833 he produced a volume on “Western An- 
tiquities.”. This book contained all he had previously written 
with much additional matter. There is no doubt that he knew 
more on this subject than any other man of his time. His per- 
sonal knowledge extended over many years of investigation from 
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New York to the Tennessee valley. Many of the places he per- 
sonally visited, others he knew only by what he could glean 
secondhand. Of course his methods would not bear the criticism 
of modern scientific investigation. Yet his theories of the use 
for which the various earthworks were designed tallies very well 
with those of our “up-to-date” archzologists. In comparing the 
generalized, superficial statements of Atwater with what has 
more recently been produced we find that many who followed 
him in point of time have also trod in the “beaten paths.” Be- 
sides the descriptions of the principal earthworks at Newark, 
Glenford, Marietta, Circleville, Paint Creek, Portsmouth, Fort 
Ancient, etc., maps of the inclosures are also presented. They 
were evidently not surveyed yet they show a decided degree of 
accuracy. Throughout Mr. Atwater’s descriptions he draws 
his conclusions from his knowledge of Roman customs. For 
instance the parallel walis at Fort Ancient suggest the probability 
of their use for foot races. One thing Mr. Atwater did do for 
archeologists and that is he. furnished descriptions of many 
mounds that were destroyed before a more systematic study 
of them began. It is singular that the Serpent Mound in Adams 
county is not mentioned. Certainly Mr. Atwater had never 
heard of it or he would have included it in his descriptions. 
Yet before he published the last edition of his work it is definitely 
known that he passed within a few miles of the famous “Snake.” 
This was on the occasion of his journey to Prairie Du Chien 
which was the next important event in his life. 

It was in May, 1829, that President Jackson commissioned 
Caleb Atwater as one of three commssioners to treat with the 
Winnebago Indians concefning some land near the junction of 
the Wisconsin and the Mississippi rivers. The start for Prairie 
Du Chien was made at once. Mr. Atwater in a book published 
in 1831 gives a minute account of this trip. His decriptions of 
the mode of travel and the towns and country through which 
he passed makes intensely interesting reading. His first descrip- 
tion is of Maysville, Kentucky. After dilating upon the progress 
of the town and the hospitality and general intelligence of the 
people, he concludes by wondering why map makers had never 
placed upon their maps such an important place. 
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Cincinnati with 30,000 people receives encouragement to the 
effect that it will easily reach 50,000; that it will continue to be 
the largest town in the state unless surpassed by Zanesville or 
Cleveland. A four days’ stay in Louisville awaiting a boat 
gave Mr. Atwater ample time for a lengthy “write up” of the 
town. He went into details. After giving some of the history, 
he proceeded to tell the plan of the streets, the nature of the 
buildings, churches, schools, theater, market houses, and then 
at some length, the facilities for manufacturing. He appended 
a list of the various steamboats and tonnage of each. He recog- 
nized Kentucky chivalry and hospitality and believed the state 
to have been unjustly slandered. 

The trip down the Ohio and up the Mississippi opened a 
new world to our traveler. For the first time he realized the great 
possibilities of the West. He anticipated the building of rail- 
roads and with words that are almost prophetic says: 

“When locomotive engines are brought to the perfection, 
experience and ingenuity will soon bring them, goods and pas- 
sengers can pass between the two seas in ten days. That this 
will be the route to China within fifty years scarcely admits a 
doubt. From sea to sea a dense population would dwell along 
the whole, enliven the prospect with their industry and animate 
the scene. The mind of the patriot is lost in wonder and admira- 
tion when he looks through the vista of futurity at the wealth, 
the grandeur and glory that certainly await our posterity.” 

“As he looks upon the map of this country where is the 
man whose mind is not expanded with the extent of this vast 
national domain? How is the heart of the patriot, the statesman, 
the philanthropist, the lover of liberty filled with joy unutterable, 
when he looks with prophetic eye over this vast field of future 
happiness, grandeur and glory, yet in reserve for the human race? 
Here one language will prevail over a great extent of country 
and be used by over three hundred millions of people.” 

A part of Caleb Atwater’s prophecy has been fulfilled. It 
was one of his characteristics that wherever he went his mind 
penetrated into the potentialities of the region. He saw the 
possibilities of commerce, agriculture and manufacturing and in 
his judgment he was scarcely ever mistaken. 
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He remained in St. Louis for three weeks. During this 
time he was acquainting himself with his duties as Indian Com- 
missioner. He also succeeded in getting well acquainted with 
St. Louis. One thing in particular attracted his attention; it 
was the democratic spirit of its people. This was so noticeable 
that he alluded to it in these words, ‘‘There was but one tinner 
in the city and he was noticed — taken into the best society in the 
place and was making a fortune by his business.” 

Of his trip up the Mississippi he has much to say of the 
country on both sides of the stream. His description is minute. 
He expatiates upon the beauty and fertility of the country. The 
trip was a long tedious one and he had plenty of time at his 
command for observation. 

Arriving at Prairie Du Chien the work of treating with the 
Indians began. Several weeks were taken to reach a satisfac- 
tory agreement. On the Ist of August, 1829, the final treaty was 
concluded. The tribes interested were the Chippewas, Ottawas, 
Pottawotamies and Winnebagoes. The land ceded to the national 
government contained about eight million acres, and extended 
from the upper end of Rock Island to the mouth of the Wis- 
consin — from latitude 41° 30’ to latitude 43° 15’. 

Mr. Atwater in his book then proceeded to give his impres- 
sions of the Indians. He discusses the red man from every point 
of view. He inquires into his origin; he notices his language, 
customs and government; he looks at his social status and makes 
some interesting remarks upon family life. The character and 
influence of Indian women receives a fair share of attention. 
He discovers a propensity for gambling among the braves but he 
admires the eloquence and the poetic instincts of the forest chil- 
dren. He recognizes that there is an Indian problem and goes 
into a full discussion of the subject. The final extinction of the 
red man he suggests can be prevented only by making him a 
civilized man. The Indian must be taught to build houses, 
to give up the chase and cultivate the earth. The Indian youth 
should be taught the mechanical arts and schools for that purpose 
should be established. 
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Mr. Atwater was a deep sympathizer with the Indian and 
he already saw in the treatment accorded him that “Century of 
Dishonor.” 

“As the tide of emigration rolls westward our red brethren 
will be driven from river to river, from mountain to mountain, 
until they finally perish. My heart is sick of the idea. My poor 
veto against the wasteful and villainous expenditure of millions 
of dollars under the hypocritical pretensions of benevolence and 
piety and even charity is of no avail against the united efforts 
of a corrupt set of men who contrive to plunder the treasury 
every winter under the solemn sanctions of law. I feel ashamed 
of my country and I conclude by reminding our rulers and our 
people that the red man ts on our borders —that he is wholly 
in our power, either to save or destroy him —that the whole 
civilized world of this day and all posterity, will judge us im- 
partially.” 

A Dictionary of the Sioux language occupies some space in 
the book. Whether this was the result of original investigation 
on the part of the writer, can not be determined. Certainly it 
forms an interesting chapter on the Indian language. 

Mr. Atwater’s return trip to Ohio is described with the 
same degree of care as his outward journey. From Prairie Du 
Chien to Louisville he traveled overland. Sickness overtook him 
and he was obliged to halt for several days. His conveyance 
was by light wagon and by stage. Nothing along his route re- 
mained unnoticed. The Wisconsin snow-birds, the prairie hen, 
the Dodgeville lead mines, the pure atmosphere, the falls in the 
streams where mills might be erected, the soil, the species of fish, 
the flowers, the trees, — all are jotted into the omnipresent note- 
book. 

Of the future of the country Mr. Atwater was optimistic. 
In speaking of the Northwest he says: “This vast region in its 
present state is of little value, but the time will certainly arrive 
when it will be covered with farms and animated by countless 
millions of domestic animals. There golden harvests will wave 
before every breath of air that moves ever its surface; there 
great and splendid cities will rear their tall and glittering spires 
and millions of human beings will live and move and display 
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talents that will ennoble man and virtues that will adorn and 
render him happy.” 

“The longest, the most durable and the best rivers in the 
world intersect and pass through this country, standing on 
whose banks there will yet be some of the largest cities in the 
world. Comparatively speaking but few persons in the world 
have ever beheld this country. No tongue and no author have 
described it, but it is there.” 

From Louisville to Cincinnati the trip was quickly made 
by boat and according to his own statement he was glad once 
again to set foot on Ohio soil. Anxious to get to Circleville, 
he started at once and completed the journey in three days. His 
route lay by way of Lebanon, Wilmington and Washington. The 
fertility of the soil and hospitality of the people of the Miami 
valley are not forgotten. Interested ever in education, he informs 
us that there is a University at Oxford, rising in reputation and 
usefulness but sadly in need of funds. Then he pauses long 
enough to say, “There is an unreasonable prejudice against .our 
colleges. They are considered by ignorant people as nurseries 
of aristocracy; whereas they are exactly the reverse. These 
colleges furnish competent teachers to our common schools, la- 
cated near every poor man’s door in which his children can be 
well educated. The college is the poor man’s best friend and I 
regret that they are not looked upon as such by every man in 
Ohio.” 

After visiting a few days with his family at Circleville, Mr. 
Atwater started for Washington to deliver his treaty to the 
President. The first day he traveled to Zanesville by way of 
Lancaster and Somerset, a distance of fifty-eight miles. He 
stopped long enough to discuss the geology of the country and 
then hastened on to Wheeling toward Washington. At a tav- 
ern he was compelled to remain some time. This gave him an 
opportunity to present his views on the Allegheny mountains 
which he proceeded to do at some length and since he had 
ample time and for fear he might forget it he even discoursed 
on the Rocky mountains also. 

Upon his arrival in Washington he waits upon General Jack- 
son and breakfasts with the President and his family. For several 
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weeks he is in frequent consultation with the President and the 
Secretary of War. The details of the treaty were gone over 
apparently to the satisfaction of both officials. This was in 
October. The treaty could not be ratified until after the con- 
vening of the Senate in December. During this interim a visit 
was made to Philadelphia. Here many prominent citizens were 
met. They impressed themselves most favorably upon the visitor 
for he can hardly find words sufficient ‘and adjectives strong 
enough to express his ideas in the superlative degree. 

By the opening of Congress Mr. Atwater had returned to 
Washington and was present at the first session of the Senate. 
A committee was elected to consider his treaty and he met 
with it twice a week. A most favorable report was made. Then 
the Senate confirmed, the President approved and Mr. Atwater’s 
official life was closed. Before returning to Ohio he attended 
the first levee of President Jackson. With much Narvete he 
tells how the Mrs. Donelson and Miss Easton of the President's 
family and Mrs. Eaton, wife of the Secretary of War were 
dressed “in American calico and wore no ruffles and no orna- 
ments of any sort.” 

It appears that this dress was donned out of deference to 
. the western idea of simplicity, for Mr. Atwater continues, “As 
a western man, I confess, I could not help feeling proud that 
they were born and wholly educated in the west. The simplicity 
of their dress, their unaffected manners, their neatness, their ease, 
grace and dignity, carried all before them. The diamonds 
sparkled in vain at that levee and western unadorned neatness, 
inodesty and beauty bore off the palm with ease.” 

“Our western ladies had felt some uneasiness before the levee, 
about the result, but their friends of the other sex, assured them, 
correctly enough, that republican simplicity would triumph over 
all the crosses and diamonds that the east would bring into the 
field. No time and no circumstance can ever efface that night 
from my memory. It was a splendid triumph for the Mississippi 
Valley.” 

It was in 1838 that Mr. Atwater published his History of 
Ohio. He had planned the work twenty years before and much 
of the material was gathered when first originated. It was his 
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intention to publish the work in two volumes but the author 
evidently changed his mind. The book was well received and 
hearty encouragement was given it by the best people of the 
day. Among the original subscribers are to be found state 
and county officials, ex-governors and men of all professions. 

It is gratifying to see how well the geological formations are 
treated, when it is remembered how limited was the accurate 
information obtainable. The first Geological Survey of Ohio was 
published in 1837, but since much of Mr. Atwater’s manuscript 
had been written years before publication it is quite probable 
that what he has to say of Ohio Geology are his own deductions 
from his own observations. In the treatment of this part of his 
work he is almost wholly utilitarian. It is Economical Geol- 
ogy that he discusses. What practical use can be made of a 
stratum of sand rock or clay or limestone is the important ques- 
tion. He saw the possibilities of Ohio River Freestone and 
Scioto Valley Limestone for building purposes; the iron ores 
of southern Ohio,,the clays of Zanesville and the coal fields of 
the Hocking Valley. : 

The rivers of Ohio are described from an agricultural and 
a commercial viewpoint. He utters a faint prophecy of the 
Monroe county oil fields by observing that on Duck Creek in 
boring for salt water, petroleum was found; that many such 
springs were reported to be in existence and that the oil was 
being burned in lamps and used for lubricating purposes in 
manufactories. The chief utilization of the product, however 
was the bottling of “Seneca Oil” or “American Oil” and selling 
it for medicinal uses. Mr. Atwater thinks that if some “water 
doctor” would take hold of it a large fortune would be made 
as a result. Subsequent history in many ways is a fulfillment of 
Mr. Atwater’s prophecy. 

The fauna and flora of the state are not neglected. Especi- 
ally is the botanical feature well discussed. Not only are the 
native trees and their habitat pointed out but their preservation 
is urged for economical purposes. It is interesting to note in 
these days when the cry of “Save the forests” is heard on every 
hand, that our author raised a warning voice almost seventy 
years ago. Mr. Atwater’s position on the question is undoubtedly 
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the correct one and had his words been heeded, there would 
not now be that periodical, sentimental wail of “Save the forests” 
when there are no forests to save. 

“Most of our timber trees will soon be gone and no means 
are yet resorted to, to restore the forests which we are destroying. 
In many places even now woodlands are more valuable than 
cleared fields. It is true that in the northwest part of the state 
we have vast forests yet, but it is equally true, that their majesty 
is bowing before the woodchopper’s axe, and will soon be gone. 
We do not regret the disappearance of the native forests, because 
by that means more human beings can be supported in the state 
but in the older parts of Ohio means should even now begin to 
restore trees enough for fences, fuel and timber, for the house- 
builder and joiner.” 

Unlike Irving who begins his History of New York with 
the creation of the world, Atwater begins his with La Salle’s 
discovery of the Ohio River. The treatment accorded to the vari- 
ous events down to the close of the War of 18J2 is full and vivid. 
His conclusions on the Dunmore War do not vary greatly from 
what more recent writers have concluded. The land claims, the 
first settlements, the organization and admission of the state, the 
various treaties with the Indians, come in for their share of atten- 
tion. Ohio’s attitude and share in the second war with England 
is especially well handled. Mr. Atwater was a genuine Ohioan. 
He was not a Jingo by any means: but he loved his state and 
believed in its citizens. He knew what every other fair minded 
student of history knows, that the War of 1812 meant more to 
the people of Ohio than to the people of the east. That while 
the locked doors protected the participants in the Hartford Con- 
vention, there was little protection to the frontiersmen, from the 
tomahawk and firebrand in the hands of a ruthless savage, 
urged and abetted by English influence. It is for this reason no 
doubt, that Ohio’s part in that war is described with such minute- 
ness by Mr. Atwater. 

The period subsequent to the War of 1812 is passed over 
hastily except those times when the schools and “internal im- 
provement” agitations were at their height. The opening of the 
Ohio Canal was certainly a great event in the opinion of our 
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author. Governor Clinton of New York had been invited to 
Ohio and his journey through the state was a continual ovation. 
Mr. Atwater has, most probably, given us the best and most 
authentic account of the ceremonies. Interested as he was, and 
also active in urging the digging of the canal, there surely was 
no one better qualified to leave the people of Ohio its history. 

The book closes with a brief account of the condition of Ohio 
at that time. Schools and colleges with their respective faculties, 
churches, with the growth of religious denominations, trade and 
commerce, banks and banking, newspapers, societies and cities 
and towns are described in the most optimistic manner. 

On the question of slavery Mr. Atwater’s attitude was some- 
thing of a compromise. He thought it impracticable and impo- 
litic to interfere with the institution. He believed that slavery 
ought to exist at least, a hundred years. Yet slavery had passed 
away before he himself died. 

It were fitting after Mr. Atwater’s long career as agitator for 
a public school system or the establishment of one, that his last 
literary work should be done along the line of his favorite theme. 
It was an appropriate climax. At the time of its writing, 1841, 
our common schools had been established. Yet there was much 
to be done for their betterment. In “An Essay on Education,” 
a plea is made for efficiency; better school buildings, better 
teachers and broader curricula are demanded. His ideal of what 
a school ought to be was years in advance of his time. His 
essay makes good pedagogical reading even at this time. 

The subject of music he places as one of the requirements of 
a complete education. He afgues for its place in the course of 
study both as a cultural and utilitarian branch. He believes in 
the education of wonen on the same equality as men; that the 
future wives and mothers should be conversant not only with the 
elementary studies but with the higher education as well. He 
is a champion of co-education. He believes that women should 
be trained for their duties as well as men and that this training 
should be the same in kind. 

He pleads for better teachers. He emphasizes the import- 
ance of a teacher in a country and asks for a higher degree of 
professionalism. He has little sympathy for the teacher who 
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makes his work a stepping stone to something else. He places a 
high moral responsibility upon the teacher. He wants him to be 
an example for good in a community. 

He goes into the subject of text-books. The histories in 
vogue he unmercifully criticises. He asks for a better arranged 
text and then goes into detail on the value of history as a school 
study. His reasons breathe the highest degree of patriotism. 
He wants the rising youth to know how our nation has been built 
and the fundamental principles underlying our government. 
He thinks that the books ought to be written by an American and 
that American should be Washington Irving. He deplores the 
lack of authent city in our geographies. They contain such 
meagre information concerning the New West. Their descrip- 
tions and maps are so indefinite. They are made by eastern book 
makers who evidently do not know their subjects, for they speak 
of “Missouri Territory” and “other districts” in a vague uncer- 
tain way. 

Another argu:nent Mr. Atwater cites for popular education 
is adduced from’ the fact of the foreign immigration to our 
_ shores. The people should become acquainted with American 
institutions. He speaks in a commendatory way of the many 
Germans and Irish who were then settling up the middle west. 
They were the kind of people wanted and it only needed the 
school house to make of them ideal citizens because of their in- 
dustry and thrift. 

Mr. Atwater’s essay occup:ed high ground. It was in every 
way worthy of the man. It shows him to be of broad sympathies 
and a noble nature. While it was not the most popular it was 
certainly the best thing he ever wrote. 

Mr. Atwater was an admirer of the classics. His writings 
show a thorough acquaintance with both the Latin and the Greek 
authors. He was fond of quoting from them and his allusions 
to the writers of antiquity are numerous. 

The career of Caleb Atwater was an uneventful one. He 
worked hard for others and he deserves to be remembered for it. 

He was the father of six sons and three daughters, all of 
whom are dead, except his youngest daughter, Lucy Brown, who 
lives in Indianapolis, with her son, an Episcopalian minister. 
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He died at the kome of a daughter in Circleville on the thir- 
teenth day of March, 1867. He had been a familiar character in 
the village for years, yet when he died the local paper barely men- 
tioned the event. It added, however, that at one time he had been 
a prominent citizen. It might also have said, and said it truly, 
that he helped to give their city its first school and their state 
its first system of education. 

In Ohio’s “Hall of Fame,” let us place the name of Caleb 
Atwater. 


New Lexington, Ohio, April 25, 1905. 
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[Paper read before the Fifth Ohio State Conference, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, held at Toledo, October 29, 1903 — 
Epitor. | 


. 

The Iroquois War on the Shawanese tribes along the Ohic 
gave white men in 1670 their first knowledge of that river; La 
Salle’s expedition down its waters to the Falls promptly followed ; 
but eleven years later, when he stood at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and took possession for the King of France of all the coun- 
try watered by its branches, the Ohio was closed to the French 
by Iroquois hatred. Before many years by the same enemies 
the Shawanese were driven out, and fled east and south of the 
mountains. 

French surveyors and traders followed up La Salle’s explo- 
rations, but they made no attempt to form settlements, and the 
Iroquois sold the Ohio country to the English in utter contempt 
of other claims. 

In 1750 the Ohio Company, an association of Virginia 
planters and English merchants, prepared to colonize it and sent 
Christopher Gist to explore it and report on the best lands. The 
Miamis refused to allow the company to settle north of the Ohio, 
though they made a friendly alliance with the English. Jealous 
of this friendship, the French sent Indian allies, who surprised 
and burnt the Miami towns, including an English stockade. A 
chain of French forts was then built from Lake Erie through the 
disputed territory to the Illinois. The result was the French 
and Indian war and the final loss of this region by France. Before 
the English could make any systematic attempts to colonize, they 
in their turn were compelled to transfer their title to the United 
States after the Revolutionary War. 

The Americans received it with a heavy mortgage in the 
shape of its savage occupants. This they endeavored to extin- 
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guish ; first, by a second purchase of the Iroquois claims through 
conquest, and then by treaties with the western tribes. 

The nation of the Cat, or Eries, had ceased to exist a century 
before. The Lake which forms our northern boundary, a county 


of the Reserve, and several townships, are all the trace of them 
left in Ohio. 


The Wyandots, or Hurons, who were nearly wiped out at the 
same time by the same foe, the Iroquois, were only preserved 
from extinction by absorption among their kindred, the Tobacco 
Nation, whose tribes were the ones known to Ohio as Wyandots. 
The United States acknowledged their claim to central and east- 
ern Ohio and compensated them for it. Fifty vears before, their 
chiefs had permitted the Shawanese and Delawares to come out 
from the Potomac and from Pennsylvania. At the time of the 
treaty, the Miamis, the strongest and fiercest of the western tribes, 
who had held undisputed possession from the Scioto westward 
had moved back to the Wabash and the Miami of the Lakes; the 
Shawanese were occupying their deserted towns along the Sciotos 
and the Miamis; the Delawares were on the Muskingum, while 
the Wyandots had their principal villages on the Sandusky. 

The ease and frequency with which Indian towns were des- 
troyed and rebuilt, the keenness shown in the selection of the 
sites, and the general tolerance that existed among the tribes in 
their appreciation of a common danger from the white settle- 
ments, led to a succession and juxtaposition of villages, which 
creates a lack of correspondence between the names of localities 
and their occupants. There is hardly an important town in the 
State that was not built on the site of an Indian village, though 
often not bearing the same name even when of Indian origin. 
Thus, there were six well-known Chillicothe towns of the Shaw- 
anese; but our Chillicothe is not on the site of any, though in a 
region peopled with Indian shades. Thus, also, Christopher 
Gist found a Wyandot town at the forks of the Muskingum, now 
Coshocton, from the Delaware word, Goschachgunk. He found 
a Delaware village at the “Standing Stone” called Hock-hockin. 
On a map of the time it is called “French Margaret’s Town,” 
from the daughter of that strange, forceful character, the half- 
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breed interpreter, Madame Montour. The first white settlers, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, found Shawanese here, and two towns in 
full swing, Tarhe town and Tobey town; but they built a third 
and dubbed it New Lancaster. Piqua is on the site of the 
Lower Piqua town of the Shawanese, with a Miami name. The 
Pickaway Plains and Pickaway County are a mis-spelling of the 
tribal name. 

The oldest names in Ohio are borne by the water-courses, 
and, excepting a few small streams, are all of Indian giving. 
Following the north bank of the “beautiful river,’ (Seneca, 
Ohio,) we come first to the Mahoning, “at the Lick,” with its 
branches, Shenango and the Big Bear. Shenango isa variation 
of the [Iroquois word Yanangue, “tobacco,” and comes from 
Wyandot occupation. Indian Cross Creek, now Battle Grounil 
Run, is where Buskirk’s battle was fought in 1793. The Mus- 
kingum is Delaware for “elk’s eye,” with its forks, the Tusca- 
rawas, “open mouth,’ and the Walhonding, or “ White Wo- 
man’s Creek,” for the first white woman who dwelt in this wil- 
derness. She was Mary Harris, the heroine of the Deerfield, 
Mass., massacre in 1704. Ten years old at the time, she was 
carried captive beyond the Ohio, and subsequently married a 
French Mohawk. Whitewoman’s town stood at the mouth of 
the Killbuck. Mary was given a rival in a second white captive, 
who was called “the Newcomer.” One morning the chief was 
found murdered and “the Newcomer” was gone. I will give 
you Christopher Gist’s account of her end. 

“ December 26th, 1750.— This day a woman who had been 
a long time a prisoner, and had deserted and been retaken and 
brought into the town on Christmas Eve, was put to death in 
the following manner: They carried her without the town, 
and let her loose, and when she attempted to run away, the 
persons appointed for that purpose pursued her and _ struck 
her on the ear, on the right side of her head, which beat her 
flat on her face on the ground; they then struck her several times 
through the back with a dart to the Heart, scalped her and threw 
the scalp in the air, and another cut off her head. There the 
dismal spectacle lay till the evening, and then Barney Curran 
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desired leave to bury her, which he and his men and some of the 
Indians did just at dark.” 

At this time there could not have been less than twenty 
white traders in the town. Apparently there was not a word 
of protest. Only the day before, the Indians had begged Gist 
to remain and instruct them in the principles of Christianity 
and baptize their children. Newcomerstown, in Tuscarawas 
County, is a reminder of this poor woman’s story. 

Killbuck, after the noted Delaware chief, and Mohican 
are branches of Walhonding. The latter is called from an 
emigration of Connecticut Mohicans. Their old enemies, the 
Mingoes, were not in force in Ohio; but Mingo Shaft, a coal 
mine at Steubenville, and Mingo Junction, three miles below, 
are reminders that they existed here. Jerome Fork of the 
Mohican was the home of a French trader with a squaw wife 
in 1812, and Jeromeville helps to perpetuate his name. Buck- 
horn and One Leg, from a one-legged Indian, are branches 
of the Tuscarawas. Licking comes from the salt licks in its 
course; the Indian form, Pataskala, is now applied to a town 
The importance of such places to wild animals and man can- 
not be overestimated; and among the smaller streams Salt 
Licks and Sugar Creeks are numerous, with Buck, Bear, Wolf, 
Beaver and Duck Creeks in almost as great number. 

In Guernsey County, Leatherwood Creek is from a bush 
with tough, stringy bark used for tying bundles of furs; Yoker. 
from the Yoker brush that grows along its banks; Little and 
Big Skull Forks mark the banks where a pursuing party found 
the remains of a captive mother and baby; Indian Camp 
Creek is from a deserted camp; there is a town of the same 
name. 

Next comes the Hock-hocking, “the neck of a bottle,” 
from its shape at the falls. Without its first syllable, it is 
applied to a county. Of its branches, Sunday and Monday 
Creeks were named for the day of their discovery ; and Lost 
Run, for the skeleton of a lost hunter found propped against 
a tree with his rusty gun by his side. Margaret’s Creek bears 
the name of Mrs. Joseph Snowden, the first white woman in 
Athens County. 
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Next, the Shade, a narrow, gloomy stream of darkest mem- 
ory, for many an Indian war party bound for Kentucky filed 
down its banks. 

Scioto is Wyandot for “deer; the two Darby Creeks were 
named for an Indian, as well as the plains watered by them. 
Mount Logan, once the home of the great Shawnee chief, is 
on the Paint. Pea-pea is a branch of Paint Creek. The 
first settlers found an old beech tree by a creek with the 
initials “P. P.” cut in it, and named the run, the meadows drained 
by it, and subsequently a township in Pike County from the inci- 
dent. Many years afterwards its origin was learned. Some emi- 
grants from Redstone Old Fort came down the Ohio and, leaving 
their families at its mouth, the men ascended the Scioto to ex- 
picre. One Peter Patrick cut his initials on the tree. Being sur- 
prised by Indians, and two of the party kilied, they fled down 
the river, and pulled out with their families for Limestone, Ken- 
tucky. If there is any descendant of Peter Patrick present, I 
would like her to explain just why her ancestor wanted to leave 
the Redstone settlement the very year that my ancestor was lay- 
ing out the town of Brownsville in it. _ 

The Big and Little Miami are named for their first occu- 
pants—the Ottawa name for “mother ;” and the Mad River, the 
largest branch of the Big Miami, from its torrent. Tecumseh 
Hill is on the Mad. Paddy's Run, on the Big Miami, is in honor 
of an Irishman who was drowned there. 

The Maumee, or Omee, and the Auglaize unite to form the 
Great Miami of the Lakes; the first name is now applied its full 
length. Auglaize River and County take theirs from the valley 
at the junction called by the French traders “Au Glaize,” or 
“Grand Glaize,” an important trading center. We have adapted 
the French, “the Au Glaize,” as some people are determined to 
adapt the name “the La Grippe.” Blanchard’s Fork of the Au- 
claize (Indian, “Tailors River,”) is from a domesticated French- 
man who plied the needle; also Mt. Blanchard and several Blanch- 
ard townships; while Tone-tog-a-nee (Tontogany) Creek and a 
town in Wood County are from an Indian chief; and Abanaka, 
in Van Wert County, has the name of an early French tribe of 
Indians. 
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It is in this region that the French have left the most traces. 
Presque Isle, a hill on the Maumee, and Roche de Bout, or Stand- 
ing Stone, are noted in Wayne's battle. Turkey Foot rock 
where a brave Indian of that name made a last memorable stand, 
still shows the triangular marks scratched in his memory. Kel- 
ley’s Island was once “Cunningham’s Island,” from a French ( !) 
trader. Loramie’s store was 4 noted landmark and appeared in 
all the treaties after 1769. It was fifteen miles up Loramie’s 
Creek, a branch of the Big Miami. The stream, the post-office 
at its mouth and the Reservoir in Shelby County, still bear his 
name. Peter Navarre, a French trader and a gentleman, died 
some thirty years ago in Toledo. A town in Stark County is 
named for him. 

Moving east along the Lake we come to the venerable San- 
dusky, “at the cold water.” The name is now applied to a river 
and bay and the county containing them. Sandusky on the Bay 
in Erie County, is built on the site of an Ottawa town called 
“Ogontz'’s Place.” Its distinguished chief is now remembered 
by a street in Sandusky, several civic associations, and the village 
of Ogontz. Upper and Lower Sandusky are at Indian towns 
of the same name on the Sandusky River; the latter about 1849, 
in a burst of enthusiasm for our great explorer, changed its name 
to “Fremont.” The Tymochtee, “around the plains,” and the 
Scioto surround Wyandot County. Next, Huron, from the 
French for *Wyandot,” with its town and county; Cold Creek 
(Erie County) from its source in a deep, unfailing limestone 
spring, called by some scholar ‘the Castalian fount,’ hence’ the 
town of Castalia close by it. Vermillion River is from the red 
paint the Indians obtained here, with Vermillion at its mouth. It 
has retained its obsolete spelling. The Black River is from its 
deep romantic gorge crowned with hemlock; while at its mouth 
the “Black River Settlement,” next “Charleston,” is now “Lo- 
rain,” from the county. 

We next reach the Cuyahoga or “Crooked River,” whose 
source is farther north than its mouth. The county and the 
village of Cuyahoga Falls are named from the river. The 
name of Chagrin River is older than the various explanations 
of its origin. Chagrin, at its meuth, is now “ Willoughby.” 
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with Chagrin Falls farther up. The Grand River was called 
Sheauga, or “Raccoon,” by the Indians, hence, Geauga County ; 
Conneaut, “many fish,” and lastly, Ashtabula, “fish,” River, Town 
and County. 

The savages generally had stood by the English during the 
Revolution, and were no mean foes to be reckoned with along 
the border, and in all military movements towards the west. The 
galling aggressions on the settlements south of the Ohio, by the 
Shawanese, led to successive expeditions from Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky which repeatedly destroyed their towns on the Miamis 
and the Mad River and in the Scioto Valley. Such terrible ven- 
geance was exacted that the region earned the name of “the 
Miami Slaughter House.” The most noted leaders of these ex- 
peditions, Generals Clark and Logan, are honored by counties 
near the scenes of their exploits. 

Two of the Pennsylvania expeditions were less justifiable. 
One under Col. Williamson, attacked the Moravian missions on 
the Tuscarawas and murdered in cold blood 94 unarmed Chris- 
tian Indians, non-combatants, and half of them women and chil- 
dren. The same summer a second expedition under Cols. Craw- 
ford and Williamson, crossed the Ohio with the same end in view. 
Finding the villages deserted, they attempted to follow the refu- 
gees to their new homes on the Sandusky, but were surprised by 
overwhelming numbers, and after a fierce battle retreated. The 
Indians pursued, killing all stragglers. Col. Crawford was taken 
prisoner by a Delaware chief, carried back to a Delaware town 
on the Tymochtee, and there burned with the most horrible tor- 
tures that fiendish ingenuity could devise. Col. Crawford’s high 
character and his terrible fate have relieved his memory 
from the obloquy that a successful expedition would have brought 
upon it. The place where he was taken prisoner is within the 
former limits of the county that bears his name. 

As the facts became known with regard to the first expedi- 
tion, public sentiment demanded compensation to the Moravians 
and their converts. Congress gave them a large tract of land 
on the Tuscarawas, and their villages were rebuilt. There are 
still some Moravians at the little town of Gnadenhutten, “tents of 
grace,” but the other towns and the Indians are gone. 
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By the first treaty with the Ohio Indians at the close of the 
Revolution the boundary line ran from the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga south to Fort Laurens on the Tuscarawas, west to Loramie’s 
store near the Big Miami, along the Portage to the Maumee and 
down it to its mouth. The country south and east of this line com- 
prised two-thirds of the present State, and was erected into Wash- 
ington County. The original designation of the entire region 
was the “territory northwest of the Ohio;”’ but when it was di- 
vided into two territorial governments the first settled portion 
(Ohio) received the name of honor which the State was proud 
to keep. 

The next step was to clear off the claims of the old colo- 
nies. New York surrendered hers; Virginia also, except a reser- 
vation between the Scioto and the Little Miami for bounties for 
her Continental troops, in case the State lands in Kentucky should 
not hold out. Connecticut reserved the property in 3,500,000 
acres, but surrendered the jurisdiction. 

Then was passed the ordinance of 1787, that greatest of 
charters of liberty, and immediately thereafter the New England 
Ohio Company purchased 1,500,000 acres of land on the Ohio 
River from the Muskingum west, and the black canvas-topped 
wagon started for the Ohio country. April 7th, 1788, the emi- 
grants landed at the mouth of the Muskingum River, pinned a 
code of laws for the colony to a tree, and named the settlement 
Marietta, after Marie Antoinette, one of the last acts of rever- 
ence vouchsafed that unhappy queen. 

Another large tract lying to the west was contracted for at 
the same time and given to the Scioto Land Company, who un- 
dertook to sell surplus shares in France in advance of payment. 
It was the beginning of the reign of terror; many of the middle 
and upper classes were glad to emigrate to a romantic wilderness, 
a nobler Bois du Boulogne—there were no savages marked on 
the advertisement maps. About 200 carvers and gilders, wig- 
makers, jewellers and gentlemen, with a very few farmers, landed 
at the mouth of the Scioto. Between incompetence and fraud the 
company failed, and the settlers lost both money and lands, be- 
coming reduced to absolute penury. Some years later from a 
sense of national pride, Congress gave them a portion of their 
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tract; but they gradually scattered or perished and have left few 
descendants in that region. Gallipolis, the first settlement, with 
Gallia County, are all the names left. 


But before Gallipolis, the second group of settlements was 
made at Columbia, Cincinnati and North Bend, at the most 
northerly bend of the river. Judge Symmes, of New Jersey, laid 
out the last as “Symmes City,” but nobody paid attention to that, 
and Cleves, in Hamilton County, is his only namesake. Cincin- 
nati was originally “Losantiville,” a truly American hodge-podge 
of Greek, Latin and French for “the city opposite the mouth” of 
the Licking River in Kentucky. The next year, to please Gover- 
nor St. Clair, who was a member of the order of the Cincinnati, 
the name was changed. The patriotic enthusiasm of the early 
christeners has been somewhat curbed by the general post office 
which has limited the number of towns of the same name. Still 
there is Washington Court House, Washington, Washingtonville, 
and -burg, New, Mount and Fort Washington, and finally Mt. 
Vernon. In a lesser degree the other Revolutionary favorites 
have been honored. Fortunately the national authorities cannot 
interfere with our townships, and half of them in each of the 
southern counties are the same. Patriot, Liberty Center, Union, 
town and county, with its variations by compass and in com- 
pounds; several Columbias, and Columbus laid out the day war 
was declared against Great Britain in 1812, all attest the same 
spirit. Of the counties formed before 1833, thirty-three were 
named for Revolutionary heroes, almost all generals, many of 
whom had direct relations with Ohio; while the war of 1812 is 
represented by nine more, all but Jackson winning their laurels 
within our borders. Meigs, Lucas and Morrow were early gov- 
ernors; Vinton was a distinguished Ohio statesman, and Noble 
honored its first settler regardless of the lack of a national repu- 
tation. 

The Virginia reservation comprised the greater part of thir- 
teen modern counties. The first settlers naturally were from 
Kentucky and Virginia, Col. Nathaniel Massie, with a party of 
Kentuckians, making the first permanent settlement at Manches- 
ter on the river twelve miles above Maysville. The region is 
under great obligations to Massie for his enterprise, energy and 
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daring in surveys and settlements; but its appreciation on the 
map is only shown by Massie’s Creek, and Massie township, in 
Warren County. Such names as Williamsburg, Point Pleasant, 
Bainbridge, Frankfort, Lynchburg and Jamestown, -all speak of 
their origin; while scattered through the State are Richmond, 
Alexandria, Loudonville, Moorefield, and several Court Houses 
that have a pleasant “Faginny” twang. There is a touch of ro- 
mance in the naming of Bowling Green shown by a grizzled old 
mail-carrier who had carried mails between Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee in 1802; thirty-seven years later he was on the line between 
Findlay and Bellefontaine. A little settlement further on drew up 
a petition for a post office, but could think of no appropriate 
name. The postman, happening to ride up, learned of the diff- 
culty and, seizing a glass of cider, he waved it from north to south 
—‘Here’s to Bowling Green!” A green clearing in the forest 
made by an army encampment in 1812, made the Kentucky name 
all the more fitting. 

The Government did its best to protect its infant colonies. 
Forts Harmar, Finney and Washington were built along the Ohio 
River. The savages, paid and armed by the British, committed 
constant outrages on the settlements. Col. Hardin, sent on a 
mission of peace to them, was murdered where the town of Har- 
din now stands. Harmar and St. Clair led two unsuccessful 
expeditions against the Indians of the Maumee, the latter suffer- 
ing a most disastrous defeat. The third was in charge of General 
Wayne, who routed the enemy in the Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
August 20, 1794, and laid waste a populous country for fifty miles 
around. Previous to and during Wayne’s march a line of forts 
was built from Fort Washington, at Cincinnati, north—Fort 
Hamilton at the crossing of the Big Miami, Forts St. Clair, Jef- 
ferson and Greenville, Fort Recovery on the scene of St. Clair’s 
defeat, as recovered from the Indians; Fort St. Marvy’s, in Mer- 
cer County, and Fort Defiance, at the junction of the Auglaize 
and Maumee. The towns of Hamilton, Greenville, Fort Recov- 
ery, St. Mary's and Defiance still show the line of march. Wayne 
named Shane’s Crossing on the upper Wabash from a half-breed 
trader, and destroyed the trading house and stores of the infa- 
mous British agent, McKee, who has left his memory in Mc- 
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Kee’s Creek, and the Ottawa River, sometimes called “the Hog,” 
because, in seeking to save his property, he drove his hogs down 
the steep banks of the stream. 

Wayne gnade a firm peace with but little accession of terri- 
tory. Shortly after, Ebenezer Zane’s trace was cut from oppo- 
site Wheeling to opposite Limestone, Kentucky, which opened 
up immigration to the central counties. Zanesville was laid out 
on one of his reservations. The Western Reserve of Connecti- 
cut was erected into the County of Trumbull, than which there 
is no better name in American history. It comprised twelve 
counties in the northeastern part of the State. With the ex- 
ception of the Firelands, at the western end, which were not 
yet purchased from the Indians, the lands were sold in a lump 
to a Connecticut syndicate and resold in large tracts, frequently 
by whole townships; naturally many of these townships bear the 
names of their original owners. The first permanent settlement 
was made in 1706, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, and named for 
General Moses Cleaveland, the leader of the surveying party. It 
is said to have had an “a” in its name until 1832, when the first 
issue of the “Cleveland Advertiser,” owing to a lack of proportion 
between the type and the page, was obliged to leave the “a” out of 
its title, and it soon went out of general use. 

The names of the towns in the Reserve show a decided 
remembrance of the settlers’ early homes; as West Andover, 
Deerfield, New London. North Amherst, Danbury, Saybrook 
and Farmington; while other characteristic New England 
names show Yankee colonies all over the State. In many in- 
stances a township organization was completed and a minister 
chosen before the emigrants’ left home. The first act of the 
Granville colony was to hear a sermon. Such communities were 
more law-abiding than those that grew up hap-hazard, and their 
distinctly religious character has left its mark on the whole State. 

Other Eastern States are remembered by Rome and Utica, 
from New York; New Philadelphia, Germantown, and Somerset, 
from Pennsylvania; Newark from New Jersey; Dover, Delaware; 
Wilmington, North Carolina; and Baltimore and Fredericktown, 
Maryland. 
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Next in importance is the German immigration, direct and 
indirect. The Hollanders and Germans known as “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” were early settlers, and such towns as Antwerp and New 
Holland probably came through them. German, Berlin, Berne and 
Bremen Townships are without number; while, of the cities, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Strasburg and many Berlins are the most im- 
portant. A German emigration in 1832, from Cincinnati to 
Auglaize County gave a New Bremen, a Berlin and a Minster 
within six miles. There was a large emigration to Ottawa County 
in 1849. In one township in Erie County are Berlin, Berlin- 
ville and Ceylon. Switzerland township in Monroe County, 
takes its name from Father Tisher’s large settlement of Swiss 
from Berne in 1819. 

Though Scotch-Irish descendants are all through Ohio, 
there are but few national nanies: Antrim township, in Wyan- 
dot County, Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Caledonia, are ll. 
Guernsey County gets its name from about twenty families from 
that little island in 1806. The Welsh, probably, are of too recent 
immigration to affect our nomenclature; Welsh Hills, a town 
quarter in Granville; Radnor township, in Delaware County, and 
Venedocia, the Latin for “North Wales,” being about all. 

From the Scriptures we have numerous Goshens, Gileads and 
Canaans (usually by way of New England) Rehoboth, Sardis, 
several Bethels and Zoar, a Tuscarawas County settlement in 
1817, of two hundred poor German sectarians, whose desperate 
struggle for existence finally forced them to adopt the Com- 
munistic plan with ultimate success. Quaker City and several 
Salems mark our numerous Friends; and Lebanon, the Shakers. 
Batesville is for an old Methodist preacher, the only town named 
for that grand group of men, one of the best types of muscular 
Christians that the world has ever seen. The first Bethel in the 
State was by Obed Denham in 1797, who freed his slaves when he 
founded the town. Other Kentuckians and Virginians in divers 
settlements did the same, and many more came to escape the air 
of slavery. It is indeed “holy ground” where men, after a hard 
won fight for their own liberty, will begin life over again to make 
the lives of others worth having. 
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Ancient history is still further represented in our towns by 
several Palmyras and Carthages, Sparta, Iberia, Delphos and Scio 
—which smacks of Wyandot—and our learning has provided us 
with Xenia, “gifts; Kalida, “beautiful; Neapolis, “new city ;” 
and Eldorado, which has not kept its promise. 

The Capitals of the modern world and of the old Italian 
republics are all sponsors for the future glories of our towns; 
while Poland township, Pulaski, Moscow, Marengo and Napoleon 
warn us of the fleeting nature of earthly grandeur; the knightly 
Sir Philip Sidney has a namesake; and Caesarville is on Caesar’s 
Creek, but whether black or white Caesar, lam sure I cannot tell. 

Our first college town, Athens, had a proper ambition to 
which Oxford makes a good second; Kenyon College and Gam- 
bier, the town where it is situated, were named for generous 
Enelish nobleman who made the college foundation possible ; while 
Oberlin is in honor of the noble Alsatian pastor whose deeds of 
philanthropy were ably seconded by the founders of this college. 

it may not be familiar to all of you that, in 1814, a company 
of infantry was recruited at Athens College, and formed a part 
of General Meigs’ large command which reached the scene of war 
only in time to disband. When the recruits were gathered in the 
college chapel for a farewell service, the old president prayed 
fervently for the souls of the British and Indians whom these 
young men were about to kill. My grandfather, who was one of 
them, used to say that the boys never felt positive whether or 
not the old gentleman was poking fun at them. 

The names concerning the oldest human events in the State 
are those applied to the remains of the mound builders. Fort 
Ancient, in Warren County, Fort Hill, in Highland are famous 


fortifications; Serpent Mound in Adams _ County, and 
Alligator Mound, in Licking, religious edifices, the finest in the 
west. There was formerly a large circular earthwork in 


Pickaway County with fortified gates on which the town of Cir- 
cleville was built with the court house in the center; but time 
wore away the mound, and a vandal council levelled it, rebuilding 
the center on a square; so the name is now but a reminiscence. 
Our primeval forests are kept in rememberance by such 
names as Oak Hill, Oak Harbor and Oakwood, Locust Grove, 
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Cherry Valley, Hazelwood, Maplewood and Elmwood, Sycamore, 
Laurelville, Sylvania, Rushsylvania and Forest; while the Buck- 
eve characterizes the people and the State. Three Locusts is from 
a group on the village green, but Magnolia must be more what was 
hoped than what existed. Cranberry township, in Crawford 
County, comes from a cranberry marsh once 2,000 acres in extent, 
and well known to Indians, trappers, wild animals and snakes. 

Our mineral wealth is attested in the east and south by such 
names as Irondale, Galena,-Ironton, Minersville, Coalport, Coal- 
ton, Carbon Hill and Mineral City; Syracuse and Salineville are 
named for their salt; Jobs is not connected with dishonest specu- 
lation, as the name might indicate, but with an energetic miner 
named Job, who has become a very capable operator. We are not 
without a poetic fancy in the mining region, and Glen Roy and 
Dell Roy indicate this, as well as the respect-shown to a mining 
inspector; so does Coal Gate, which the maps are beginning to 
misspell, as if associated with soap. 

Rockbridge, in Hocking County, is near a natural bridge 
100 ieet long and ten to twenty feet wide; Lithopolis (Fairfield 
County) is from a good grade of freestone; Hanging Rock, in 
Jackson County, which lends its name to an ore region 1,000 
square miles in extent in three States, is a sandstone cliff 400 
feet high whose top projects like the eaves of a house; Put-in- 
Bay, on Lake Erie, has an original and expressive name; Gib- 
ralter Island, at the entrance, is a rock eight acres in extent 
which rises forty-five feet above*the Lake to support its am- 
bitious name; Rattlesnake Island, from a succession of rocky 
humps, claims precedence among the once _ snake-infested 
islands; Carrya)l township, in Paulding County, is from the re- 
semblance of a rock in the river to the old-fashioned carriage; 
Buckhorn Cottage is from the shape of a_ hill; Clifton, in Greene 
County, is from a wild and picturesque gorge of the Little Miami; 
Plain City is on the rich Darby plains; Pigeon Roost Ridges are 
no longer true to their name; while many valuable springs give 
various appropriate names to towns in their vicinity. 

Summit and Portage Counties remind us of the water-shed 
in the center of our State, and the old eight-mile portage between 
the Cuyahoga and the Tuscarawas; Ridgeway, on that same wa- 
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ter-shed, is where the time-honored house stands whose roof 
sheds its rain into Lake Erie and the Gulf of Mexico. Crestline 
was thought to be the highest point in the State when founded ; 
Akron is the Greek for “elevation,” while Flint Ridge provided 
the Indians from far and near with their arrow-heads. Lock- 
port, Lockington and Lockland are towns on canals, the last hav- 
ing four locks. 

A very few town founders have been gallant enough to re- 
member their daughters and wives: Aurora was named, in 
1800, for the daughter of a surveyor; Athalia, Marysville, Clar- 
ington (from Clarinda) and Anna are all named for daughters 
of the founders. Amanda township, Allen County, perpetuates 
Fort Amanda and the wife of Col. Poague. There are many 
more Amandas, but I don’t know their true knights. 

We have our literary favorites, though not many; Waverly 
was named by an engineer, on the Ohio canal, who was addicted 
to Scott; Massillon, by Mrs. James Duncan for her favorite 
French author; we have Homer and Roscoe, and Murdoch, for 
the distinguished actor and reader who lived there twenty-five 
years, whom many of us will always remember with pleasure. 

Many of our names are unique: Bucyrus was called for 
Busiris in Ancient Egypt with the spelling altered; Ivorydale, 
for the soap made there; Leetonia, for a member of its mining 
company named Lee; Elyria, town and township, for their 
owner, Heman Ely; through his efforts the county was admitted 
in 1821-2 and called “Lorain” from his pleasant recollection 
of time spent in the Rhine province; Amity, Tranquillity, Har- 
mony township, Urbana (from “urbanity’), from the tempers 
and expectations of the settlers; Felicity is, perhaps, somewhat 
indebted to an early settler, William Fee; College Hill is named 
from two colleges; College Corner, with similar educational ad- 
vantages, has one Indiana and two Ohio counties cornering in it. 
The town of Medina was originally called Mecca, but both town 
and county were later named for the rival Arabian town; Utopia, 
founded about 1847, by a Fouierite, was for a good while run on 
Utopian principles. Celina was named for Salina, N. Y., from a 
resemblance in the situation, but with the spelling changed. 
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Silas Wells, of Miami County, always wore a gingham coat, 
and went by the name of “Gingham.” His eccentricity is kept in 
remembrance by the town of Ginghamsburg. At Junction City 
three railroads cross; at Gore, a little corner of Hocking County 
is neatly inserted into Perry; Stringtown may have suggested the 
title of a recent novel. Our most successful manufacture has 
been Columbiana County—a compound of Columbus and Anna. 
A waggish legislator, when the name was under consideration, 
suggested that ‘ Maria” be added, to read ‘*Columbi-Anna- Maria.” 

By a treaty at Fort Industry, now Toledo, July, 1805, the 
Indian title to the irelands was extinguished, and Connecticut 
gave them to such of her citizens as had been burnt out by the 
British during the Revolution. They were erected into Huron 
and Erie Counties, and Norwalk was appropriately named for 
the town that had suffered the most. The Indians were quiet 
until about 1810, when, fomented by Tecumseh and his brother, 
the Prophet, aggressions began again. MHarrison’s victory at 
Tippecanoe destroyed the power of the Prophet, but Tecumseh 
joined the British in the war of 1812, and showed himself a better 
man than his associates. The latter part of that war is marked 
by some brilliant victories. several within our borders: the stub- 
born defense of Fort Meigs; Croghan’s gallantry at Fort Steph- 
enson, this fight commemorated by Croghansville and Balls- 
ville, which, with the Fort, have long been swallowed up by Fre- 
mont; and Perry’s victory off Ottawa County, which is marked 
by a southern county and the town of Perrysburg, just below 
Fort Meigs. 

The war deprived the ‘Indians of tne remainder of their 
lands in Ohio. In 1818, the nurthwest portion of the State was 
purchased, certain reservations Leing given to them. These were 
subsequently ceded to the United States, the latest by the Wyan- 
dots in 1842, and the last of the Ohio Indians were moved beyond 
the Mississippi.* 





* Among the Delaware Indians who were moved to Kansas in 1829 
was Chief Johnny Cake. At the beginning of the Civil War he was more 
than once a caller at my father’s house in Leavenworth. On one occa- 
sion the baby shook hands with him and said, “How do you do, Mr. 
Patty-cake?” at which the Indian’s gravity was overcome and he laughed 
heartily. 
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Eighteen new counties were now formed, mostly from this 
territory, and were opened up for settlement. Of these coun- 
ties, Seneca, Wryandot, and Ottawa (“a trader’) were 
named for the tribes having reservations therein. The Shaw- 
anese were given theirs in Auglaize County. (The town of 
Shawnee is near their old haunts in the Hocking Valley.) The 
region was largely black swap covered with a heavy forest 
growth except for the clearings about the Indian villages. 
Cutting down the forests and draining the swamps has given 
some of the richest land in the State; it required very hard work 
from the settler, but without annoyance from the Indians. 

Rising parallel with the Lake along almost the entire north- 
ern border are ancient lake beaches which have afforded the best 
natural roads in the State, and which have been used in succes- 
sion by buffaloes and Indians, and for the wagons of white men, 
at a time when the region was elsewhere impassable. These 
ridges are called in Lorain County North, Center and Butternut 
Ridges, five, seven and nine miles from the Lake, the Central 
ridge running almost the length of the Lake. Sand, Oak and 
Sugar Ridge are local names. Near the town of Ridgeville, in 
Lorain County, there are four ridges; in other places they are 
broken up into knolls or disappear entirely. 

These counties have the latest and the friendliest associa- 
tion with the Indians, and many interesting local traditions. 
Wauseon, “far off,” and Ottokee, are towns in Fulton County 
named for two great chiefs, by a man who loved them as 
brothers. There are several Roundhead townships. Zanes- 
field was owned by Isaac Zane, a Virginia captive, raised and 
married among the Wyandots; Wapakoneta, in Auglaize 
County, succeeded a Shawanese village of the same name, built 
by refugees from the Piqua towns. Lewistown, an Indian vil- 
lage, named for Capt. John Lewis, a Shawanee, was the center 
of the Seneca reservation. The Lewistown reservoir is his me- 
morial to-day. 


The last war known to Ohio soil, until the Morgan raid, 
which left no names behind it, was the Ohio and Michigan 
Boundary War in 1835. It was settled by a decision of Con- 
gress in favor of Ohio. Toledo was the center of activities and 
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the victory named the county for Governor Lucas. It is largely 
due to the oratory of Samuel Vinton, in the House, and Thomas 
Ewing, in the Senate, that we can have to-day a State D. A. R. 
Conference in Toledo. 

The time limit of this paper has compelled a bare recital of 
the naming of our early towns while omitting a description of 
their settlement. The dangers and privations of the pioneers in 
this State are well known to us, but the horrors are somewhat 
worn off by time. We have a feeling that if they did not ex- 
actly enjoy their hardships, at least they were constituted differ- 
ently from ourselves. One who was scalped as a child, but lived 
to marry and settle on our frontier, would naturally be somewhat 
inured to suffering and immune from nervous prostration. But 
there were as tender and beautiful women who crossed the river 
in those early days as among the ones who are enjoying the civ- 
ilization that their heroism won. They followed their husbands 
as Rachel followed Jacob—and what brought them? Poverty, 
restlessness, the call of the wild, which at times dim and far off 
we still can hear, a desire for a democracy purer and stronger 
than the old colonies could produce brought them here. We do 
well to honor our forefathers of the Revolution, but Ohio 
Daughters are twice happy, for it is a mighty poor pioneer that 
doesn’t make a glorious ancestor. , 


Our knowledge of the French in the Ohio Country is spec- 
tacular and evanescent. The associations of the British produce 
neither admiration for their courage, nor respect for their hu- 
manity. But we had a foe, during forty years of the occupation 
of Ohio, whose savage virtues at times shone brighter than our 
civilization. It is our boast that every foot of soil was honorably 
purchased from the Indians; but they sold with the bayonet at 
their throats, or to get them rum which white men had made a 
necessity to them. The Shawnee chief’s message to Governor 
Gordon when leaving the Potomac, was: “The Delaware In- 
dians some time ago bid us depart for they was Dry and wanted 
to drink ye land away, whereupon we told them since some of you 
are gone to Ohio we will go there also; we hope you will not drink 
that away, too.” Yet afterwards in Ohio the other tribes bitterly 
blamed the Shawanese, who were as guests in the land, for being 
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the first to sell. White men easily become savages, but the Indian 
has not been civilized. Their tribes have all been honored in our 
nomenclature ; some of the greatest chiefs have not; but there are 
many, like Tecumseh and Little Turtle, whose valour and high 
character wculd ennoble even a ridiculous name. Their deeds, 
too, are our heitage. But for us their tribes will pass away and 
leave not even the mounds of the earlier races. Let us hold fast 
what we have of their merories in this State, and, especially, let 
us not dissever 


“Old places and old names;” but 
“Guard the old landmarks truly, 
On the old altars duly 

Keep bright the ancient flames.” 
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‘ SONG WRITERS OF OHIO. 


WILL LAMARTINE THOMPSON. 





Author of “ Gathering Shells from the Seashore.” 


The world no longer takes things for granted. The days of 
“original research” are upon us. The strenuous quest for the 
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rests on sandy foundation. 





beautiful. 


stately grandeur through the solitude primeval. 


rather than beautiful. 








eternal verities works results at once constructive and icono- 
clastic. It reveals marvels and dissipates old illusions. 
method of the analyst is merciless,— as frigid as justice, as “un- 
compromising as truth.” Woe to the tradition or the ideal that 


Theories of beauty in the abstract are older than the science 
° of ethics. Beauty in the concrete, if it be at all existent, is rela- 
tive. We are variously impressed as we view the pages of art 
and nature. The things that to-day satisfy the soul with their 
sweet harmonies, may pall upon the aesthetic sense to-morrow. 
. Rare indeed are the things attractive to all eyes and in all seasons 


The sentimental Frenchman, so runs the history or the 
legend, when his eye beheld the river that forms the southern 
boundary of our state, called it La Belle Riviere — “The River 
Beautiful.” The hand of man had not marred its banks; indus- 
trial civilization had not polluted its waters. It meandered in 
We are told 
that the Frenchman was mistaken — that even then it was somber 


Passing over the varied comments of early explorers and 
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the fervid tributes of some of our later poets, it may be observed 
that the great English novelist, who first visited America in a 
somewhat critical mood, found the Ohio “a fine, broad river 
always, but in some parts much wider than in others; and then 
there is usually a green island, covered with trees, dividing it 
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into two streams.” Ina different strain he describes the shores 
on either side: 


“The banks are for the most part deep solitudes, overgrown with 
trees. * * For miles, and miles, and miles these solitudes are 
unbroken by any sign of human life or trace of human footstep; nor 
is anything seen to move about them but the blue jay, whose color is 
so bright and yet so delicate, that it looks like a flying flower. At 
lengthened intervals a log cabin, with its little space of cleared land 
about it, nestles under a rising ground and sends its thread of blue 
smoke curling up into the sky. It stands in the corner of the poor field 
if wheat, which is full of great unsightly stumps, like earthly butchers’ 


blocks. * * * The night is dark, and we proceed within the shadow 
of the wooded bank, which makes it darker. After gliding past the 


somber maze of boughs for a long time, we come upon an open space 
where the tall trees are burning. The shape of every branch and twig 
is expressed in a deep red glow and as the light wind stirs and ruffles 
it, they seem to vegetate in fire. It is such a sight as we read of in 
legends of enchanted forests; saving that it is sad to see these noble 
works wasting away so awfully, alone.” 


Here we have an impression decidedly gloomy, but sixty 
years have wrought changes. Whether our river to-day may 
justly claim the title that has graced it so long in song and story 
will probably remain an open question. After the critics have 
had their say, however, there are stretches of the stream and its 
shores that will still claim something of the tribute of old. 

It is not wholly the partiality of early association that selects 
as one of these that portion of the river which emerges from 
Pennsylvania and flows a few miles westward to a point where 
a semicircular sweep turns it toward the south. 

While the waters are usually somewhat turbid, the rugged 
banks on either side present a pleasing variety of jutting ledge, 
sloping woodland, undulating meadows and confluent streams, 
bearing from far-off spring-brooks, through narrow valleys, 
their tributes of sparkling water. 

Even in mid-winter, when fetters of ice hush ripple and roar, 
the eye will fondly linger on the widening expanse and bordering 
landscapes, robed in vestments of jeweled white. When day 
looks down from a cloudless sky, bright tapers gleam and scin- 
tillate among the rime-covered twigs of the leafless trees, and 
the dark green spruce wears right royally his ermine of snow. 
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Underneath the quail comes in quest of food, while from the 
sheltering boughs the cardinal flits forth in his red glory, and 
with flaming crest proudly aloft, pours forth into the waste of 
frost and sunshine the challenge of his valiant melody. 


When winter departs and the rain and melting snow pour 
into the river and its tributaries great volumes of muddy water, 
the desolate and gloomy scene revealed by day is wondrously 
transformed under the mellow light of the full moon. How the 
gilt waves shimmer through the intervening trees! How the 
silvery streams thread their way through meadow and ravine to 
join the larger flood, while a constant roar echoes through the 
chambers of the night like the myriad voices of the far-resound- 
ing sea! 

When spring, “sweet prophetess of the resurrection,’ walks 
the earth, and through the waste reveals her power in the miracle 
of bud and bloom, this region feels the spell of her presence, for 
she lingers fondly here. From trailing arbutus to budding rose, 
there is no break in the procession of flowers. Spring beauty, 
violet, anemone, trillium, phlox id columbine nod at the edge 
of the wood, while garden and orchard don their garments of 
many colors. The deeper pink of the peach yields to a lighter 
tint, a more ample and pleasing array, for the world holds noth- 
ing in its flowery realm more beautiful or delicately fragrant than 
an apple orchard in ful! bloom. 

Here the gentle breezes of June are redolent with the sweet- 
ness of locust groves and clover meadows. Her golden billows 
roll over fields of ripened grain. Here autumn comes with radi- 
ant glories, and orchards berid with fruit, the woodland glows 
with russet and gold and crimson; there is a rustle among the 
gray shocks of fodder, and the jolly huskers heap high the golden 
corn. 

These are but a few random glinipses of the year’s panorama 
on the banks of the “river beautiful,” in the first stage of its 
course on the border of our own Ohio. With all seasons there is 
music .from stream and meadow and wood. No marvel here, 
but much to inspire melody in a soul attuned to its environment. 


’ 


In the midst of this rezion, on the north bank of the river, 
stands the flourishing city of East Liverpool. Rising from the 
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water's edge up a steep declivity, it commands a picturesque 
view of three states. When it was yet a small village it became 
the birthplace of a singer whose music has gone to all lands. 
Here Will Lamartine Thompson was born November 7, 1847. 
“A prophet is not without honor save in his own country,” 
so runs the text, frequently verified. Failure to recognize home 
talent and achievement is due to indifference rather than to in- 
tended slight. Especially is 
this true in our own state. 
Our pride has made Ohio 
birth synonymous with great- 
ness. The local orator never 
tires of pointing to the “long 
line” of “illustrious.” This 
pardonable bias in favor of 
what is distinctively our own 
makes it somewhat difficult to 
observe conventional limits in 
speaking of the work and 
worth of one with whom we 
claim neighborhood nativity, 
—a friend who is among the 
living, who has _ achieved 
marked success and who is 
still at the flood-tide of -his 
WILL LAMARTINE THOMPSON. career. 

Will Thompson, as he is 
known among his acquaintances, was the youngest son of a family 
of seven children. His father, Josiah Thompson, was a success- 
ful merchant, manufacturer and banker, and for two terms a 
member of the state legislature. His mother, Sarah Jackman 
Thompson, was devoted to social and charitable work. All the 
family were lovers of music, but the youngest son alone made 
it a serious study. As far back as he can remember he was 
humming tunes. He readily learned to play on instruments and 
even while a boy was in demand as pianist for local concerts. 
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When he was only sixteen years old he composed Darling Minnie 
Gray* and Liverpool Schottische, both of which were published. 

He was educated in the public schools of the village. Later 
he attended Union College, then as now the Mecca for worthy 
young men and women in eastern Ohio who aspire to a liberal 
education. In the years 1870-3, he attended the Boston Music 
School, where he took a course in piano, organ and harmony. 
Near the close of his work here he wrote a song which, when 
published, almost immediately attained great popularity. 


GATHERING SHELLS FROM THE SEASHORE. 


The circumstances under which this was written are related 
by the author substantially as follows: 


“TI was attending the Boston Peace Jubilee Musical Festival. It was 
gotten up by Gilmore in 1873 and was a wonderful affair. After it was 
over I, with a friend, went to Nahant Beach to spend a day, and while 
there I sat down on the shore and wrote the song.” 


The words are as follows: 


I wandered to-day on the seashore, 
The wind and the waves they were low, 

And I thought of the days that are gone, Maud, 
Many long years ago: 

Ah! those were the happiest days of all, Maud, 
Not a care nor a sorrow did we know, 

As we played on the white pebbled sand, Maud, 
Gathering up shells from the shore. 





* The title of the former indicates a possible partiality of the youth- 
ful author for the famous song written by Hanby some years earlier, 
but the measure is different. Here is the first stanza: 


In a pretty little cottage by the seashore, 

Where the ivy and the honeysuckle climb, 
Lives the sweetest, the dearest little darling 

That ever deigned to charm this heart of mine. 
She’s as fair and as pure as the lily 

And as charming as the beauteous flowers of May. 
Oh, I never shall forget my darling Minnie, 

I shall never cease to love sweet Minnie Gray. 
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CHORUS: 
Gathering up the shells from the seashore, 
Gathering up the shells from the shore; 
Ah! those were the happiest days of all, Maud, 
Gathering up the shells from the shore. 


Oh, don’t you remember the day, Maud? 
The last time we wandered by the shore? 
Our hearts were so joyous and gay, Maud, 
For you promised to be mine evermore: 
Then the shells they were whiter than ever, 
And the bright waves were lovelier than before, 
The hours were but moments to us, Maud, 
Gathering up shells from the shore. 


But now we are growing up in years, Maud, 
Our locks are all silvered and gray, 

Yet the vows that we made on the shore, Maud, 
Are fresh in our memories to-day: 

There still is a charm in those bright shells, 
And the sound of the deep ocean’s roar, 

For they call back the days that we spent, Maud, 
Gathering up shells from the shore. 


The writer of this composition was fortunate alike in the 
choice of words and music. He took it and three others, Drift- 
ing With the Tide, My Home on the Old Ohio, and Under the 
Moonlit Sky, to a well-known publisher in Cleveland and offered 
all for one hundred dollars. He was told that the price was too 
high for an unknown author; that such material could be had 
in abundance free of charge; that the four pieces were not worth 
at the outside more than twenty-five dollars. After thinking 
over the matter for some time, the young composer decided to 
hold his manuscripts. Later he went to New York City on a 
business trip for his father. Here he arranged for the publica- 
tion of his songs, determining to undertake the management of 
sales himself. 

His natural business tact was no small factor in the success 
scored by his earliest publications. Rightly concluding that 
Gathering Shells From the Seashore had distinctive merit, he 
sent copies of it to various minstrel organizations. From one of 
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the best known in the country he received a large order.1 He 
then sent copies to musical periodicals and newspapers. To each 
he attached a printed slip containing a brief notice of the song 
and the statement that it was used by the Crancross and Dixie 
Minstrels. This was so carefully and concisely worded, that it 
was usually reproduced in full. Soon orders began to come in 
from many sources. The presses were put in motion and for 
months they were kept running night and day to meet the demand. 
In less than a year the Cleveland publisher and dealer who had 
refused to pay one hundred dollars for the manuscripts had turned 
over to the author in profits more than a thousand dollars. 
Gathering Shells From the Seashore was sung almost everywhere. 
From this initial venture his financial returns were most grati- 
fying. 
DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 

Another of his early songs was quite successful and still 
retains much of its former favor. The reader will readily recog- 
nize the words of Drifting With the Tide: 


We are floating on ‘the ocean, 
Drifting, drifting with the tide; 

Far from home and far from kindred, 
O’er the boundless sea we ride. 

Giant waves, like wondrous mountains, 
Rise and fall with solemn sound; 

On we glide through foaming fountains 
On we're drifting, ocean-bound. 


CHORUS: 


We are floating on the ocean, 
Drifting, drifting with the tide; 

We are drifting on the ocean, 
Floating away, away. 


We are floating on the ocean, , 
Drifting, drifting with the tide; 

Not a ray of cheering sunlight, 
Not a friendly hand to guide. 


1 John L. Crancross, of The Crancross and Dixie Minstrel Company, 
of Philadelphia, first introduced the song on the stage. Many other 
companies soon began to sing it. 
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Driving winds, with note of terror, 
Sweep across the maddened wave; 
Soon we'll sink with piunge and quiver, 

For no earthly hand can save. 


We are floating on the ocean, 
Drifting, drifting with the tide; 
But a loving hand above us, 
Deigns our floating bark to guide. 
Waves of trouble rise before us, 
But our boat goes safely o'er; 
Trusting in our worthy Captain, 
Soon we'll reach the other shore. 


MY HOME ON THE OLD OHIO. 


Although not written while he was abroad, this lay reveals 
a dominant sentiment of the composer. Under all skies he has 
been a loval Ohioan. In simple, unadorned measure he sings 
My Home on the Old Ohio: 


Far away on the banks of the old Ohio, 
Down where the silver maples grow, 

Where the river runs deep in the broad, green valley, 
Oh, there’s where I lived, long ago. 

Ah, well I remember the old cottage home, 
By the side of the long, grassy lane: 

How oft I have wished for the moment to come, 
When I'll stand in my old home again. 


CHORUS: 


Then carry me back to the old Ohio, 
Back to my own cottage home 

On the banks of the river, 

’Neath the green, weeping willow 
Let me linger, and nevermore roam. 


Oh, ‘twas there in the fields and broad, verdant meadows, 
I wandered with playmates that I loved; 

’Mid the perfumes of flowers and sweet fragrant blossoms, 
Where the birds sing so sweetly, we roved; 

But long, long ago all my playmates were gone, 
One by one ‘neath the flowers they have lain; 

On the banks of the river, ‘neath the green, weeping willow 

I shall ne’er see their dear forms again. 
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Many long years have passed since I stood by the river, 
And said “Goodbye, my happy home ;” 

Oh, ’twas sad, sad to part with the scenes I loved dearly, 
And start o’er the cold world to roam: 

Take me back, take me back to the dear old farm, 
Where the fields teem with ripe, golden grain; 

For my heart is still longing for my home by the river, 
Take me back, and I'll ne’er roam again. 


THE OLD TRAMP. 


Who that lived through them does not recall the troublous 
times of 1876-7, when business: was at a stand-still, the presidency 
in the air, the railroad men on a strike and thousands of the 
unemployed on the tramp. And who does not remember the 
song — on the lips alike of sturdy workman and street urchin — 
celebrating the sadly picturesque character to be met on almost 
every public highway? We were not a little surprised in looking’ 
over a collection of sheet music to find that this old favorite was 
written by our own Thompson. [lere it is: 


I’m only a poor old wanderer, 
I’ve no place to call my home; 

No one to pity me, no one to cheer me, 
As friendless and sadly I roam. 


CHORUS: 


Only a poor old wanderer, 
I’ve no place to call my home; 

No one to pity me, no one to cheer me, 
As friendless and sadly I roam. 


I tramp, tramp along though I’m weary, 
No rest through the long, long day: 

Through the rain and the snow, I must tramp to and fro, 
For I’ve no place in shelter to stay. 


How I wish for a place by the fireside, 
For the night is so dark, cold and damp: 
Vacant places I see, but there’s no room for me, 
For I’m only a poor old tramp. 


Long ago I was peaceful and happy, 
With dear, loving friends ever near; 

But now they are gone, and I’m left all alone, 
With no one my pathway to cheer. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


While our bard seldom essays the humorous, he has given 
us enough to show that he can be simply and exquisitely pleasant, 
if he so desires. One of the following selections will be remem- 
bered by many in connection with first efforts at the piano. The 
other, though not so widely known, will not, on that account be 
less heartily appreciated. 


MY FIRST MUSIC LESSON. 


My Ma she took it in her head that I should learn to play 
On the organ and piano in the most newfangled way: 

So to the teacher we did go, with lesson book in hand, 
Determined I should music know, its mysteries understand. 


CHORUS: 


This exercise I then went through, 

As all beginners have to do, 

I sang so high that my voice broke down, 
And I drove the neighbors out of town. 


My teacher showed me A and B, and F sharp, G and D; 

Said I, “Dear teacher, is that all? Don’t we play on X and Z?” 

He showed me clefs, and staffs and bars, I thought *twould next be rails, 
And the little things he called the notes, were like drum-sticks with tails. 


I warbled high: said he, “You're sharp, just come a little down;” 

My Ma chimed in and said, “You're right, she’s the sharpest girl in town.” 

“‘Now, teacher, what’s this little scroll?” “Why that, my dear’s a rest.” 

I jumped up from my music stool (Spoken) and I’ve been resting ever 
since. 


MY SWEETHEART AND I WENT FISHING. 


My sweetheart and I went fishing, 
In the merry month of May; 
Along the brook with bait and hook, 
We wound our happy way, 
Till by and by we spied a place 
O’erhung with verdant boughs, 
*Twas just the place for catching fish, 
And making loving vows. 
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CHORUS: 


Then we caught the little fishes, 

And we whispered loving wishes, 

Along the brook, with bait and hook, 

In the merry month of May. 

Ah, happy the moments, all the livelong day. 
Fishing with my sweetheart, in the month of May. 


Said I, “Little sweetheart, listen, 
While I tell my happy wish! 

I’d give my earthly riches all, 
If I could be a fish. 

I’d turn aside from every bait, 
Until I came to thine; 

Oh what a pleasure to be caught 
By sweetheart’s hook and line.” 


The fish we caught that May-day, 
We shall ever dearly prize; 
But sweetheart caught the largest one, 
In fact, "twas just my size; 
And now I am the happiest fish, 
That ever took the bait; 
And sweetheart dear is ever near, 
My happy. loving mate. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


Patriotism and politics often have little in common, but in 
Ohio they seem to flourish in close proximity. Even the most 
radical Democrat will forgive Thompson for writing a Protective 
Tariff March when it is remembered that he is a son of the city 
of East Liverpool, far-famed for Republican majorities and the 
manufacture of pottery. He will be forgiven freely when it is 
understood that personally he takes little interest in politics and 
that he has written songs that breathe the broader and deeper 
sentiment of patriotism. The second of those here given is one 
of his latest productions, having been published in 1904: 


GOD SAVE OUR UNION. 


God save our Union, 
May it ever stand; 
Watch o’er our happy land, 
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Through day and night, 
Be thou our guiding star ; 
Protect us with Thy power, 
Shield us, for Thine we are, 
Oh, guide us aright. 


God save our Union, 
May truth and right prevail; 
Tyrants and despots fail, 
Bind treason’s hand. 
Father, we look to Thee, 
Keep us forever free, 
Our preservation be, 
O God, bless our land. 


God save our Union, 
Prosper our glorious land; 
One firm, united band, 
Happy and free. 
Angel of holy peace, 
May wars and tumults cease, 
Friendship and love increase, 
Throughout land and sea. 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 


Soldier, to arms, hear the country’s call, 
There’s war in the air, we must fight or fall! 
The trumpet is sounding, the battle is near, 
But our gallant army has nothing to fear. 


CHORUS: 


Shoulder to shoulder, together, boys, 
Musket to musket, with cheer and noise; 
To arms! to arms! prepare for the war! 
The call of the bugle comes from afar. 


Good-bye, my sweetheart, good-bye, home, 
Your soldier is off, he must march and roam; 
We love you our darlings, more than you know, 
But, when there is war, to the front we must go. 


We fight not for empire, we fight not for fame, 
We fight for our homes and our country’s name; 
Columbia, Columbia, the land of the free, 

Our homes and our dear ones, we battle for thee. 
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The sun never shone on a land more free, 
This God given country’s for you and me; 
Beloved by our fathers, beloved by us all, 

The soldier is honored who honors thy call. 


OTHER SECULAR SONGS. 


* 
From a long list of secular songs of almost equal merit, the 
following have been selected: 


THE MIDNIGHT FIRE ALARM. 


*Tis midnight, and the sleeper 
Lies dreaming, free from care; 
But anon his dreams are broken, 
By sounds on the midnight air, 
Strange sounds like a hissing serpent, 
Or the roar of a mighty stream; 
Then the fire alarm is sounded, 
And the sleeper awakes from his dream. 


CHORUS: 


Hark! Hark! do you hear those mournful cries? 
See! see! yonder light across the skies! 

Now the fire bells are ringing, 

Now the loud alarm is sounding, 

See, the lightning flames are flashing, 

Sound the-midnight fire alarm. 


The fireman, quick to action, 
Like magic springs to his place, 
The engines rush by madly 
Like dragons of fire at race, — 
The sound of the wheels on the pavement, 
The noise of the swelling crowd, 
The shouts of men at duty, 
And the ringing of bells long and loud. 


The glaring flames grow hotter, 
And wave their wings on high; 
The flying sparks grow brighter, 
And paint the midnight sky. 
This demon of fierce destruction 
Knows naught but a tyrant’s harm; 
Oh God, protect and save us 
From the midnight fire alarm. 


Vol. XIV.— 20. 
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UNDER THE MOONLIT SKY. 


Under the fair moonlight, 

When the bright stars are shining, 
Wandering where the shadows gather, 
Happy you and LI. 

Long, long ago in youth, Maud, 
Happiest hours of life, Maud, 
Under the moonlit sky. 


CHORUS: 
Oh, gently the moonbeams fall, 
Softly the night winds sigh, 
Bright, happy hours of love and joy, 
Under the moonlit sky. 


Under the quiet moon, Maud, 
’Twas such a glorious evening, 
When I spoke of love so tender, 
Love for only thee. 

Brighter the moonbeams fell, Maud, 
Brighter the stars did sparkle, 
Brighter my heart’s high hopes, 
Brighter my life to me. 


Under the same old moon, Maud, 
Under the same bright light, 
Years roll on and still we wander, 
Happy you and I, 

hough we are old and gray, Maud, 
Though we’ve not long to stay, Maud, 
Still we’ll be young and gay, 
Under the moonlit sky. 


I AM KING O'ER THE LAND AND THE SEA. 


I am king o’er the land and the sea, 
My power reaches out o’er the realm; 

The good ship of state never fears for her fate, 
When my hand rests secure at the helm. 

My subjects are slaves to my own gracious will, 
I am king of the bond, and the free 

Come and go at my call, for I’m ruler of all, 
Hail the king o’er the land and the sea. 
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I am king o’er the land and the sea, 
My power there is none to withstand. 

I have only to speak or to sign a decree 
And my will is the law of the land; 

I have treasures at hand and I’ve gold to command, 
What more could my heart wish to be; 

My banner’s unfurled, and I’m known o’er the world, 
As the monarch o’er land and o’er sea. 


One is tempted to quote further. The words, of course, 
without the music, convey a very inadequate impression of the 
song. Especially is this true of the well-known “Ceme Where 
the Lilies Bloom, with its numerous and beautiful refrains. “I 
wrote it,” savs the author, “as I sat in my little boat one after- 
noon at Chautauqua Lake while my companion rowed through 
the lily beds. The surroundings generally suggest my themes.” 
The Denman-Thompson Quartette in the “Old Homestead” sang 
this song for more than five hundred consecutive nights in New 
York City. 

SACRED SONGS. 


The list of sacred songs is a long one and includes several 
that have enjoved more than national popularity. The first of 
the twq here selected, Softly and Tenderly Jesus is Calling has 
gone to almost every land and has found expression in every lan- 
guage in which Christian music is sung. It has been published 
in the Hawaiian tongue and has enjoyed the favor of those 
sturdy latter-day Puritans —the Boers of South Africa. 


SOFTLY AND TENDERLY JESUS IS CALLING. 


Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling, 
Calling for you and for me. 

See, on the portals He’s waiting and watching, 
Watching for you and for me. 


CHORUS: 


Come home, come home, 

Ye who are weary, come home; 
Earnestly, tenderly, Jesus is calling, 
Calling, O sinner, come home! 
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Why should we tarry when Jesus is pleading, 
Pleading for you and for me? 

Why should we linger and heed not his mercies, 7 
Mercies for you and for me? 


Time is now fleeting, the moments are passing, 
Passing from you and from me; 

Shadows are gathering, dgath warnings coming, wpe 
Coming for you and for me. 


O for the wonderful love He has promised, 
Promised for you and for me, 

Tho’ we have sinned, He has mercy and pardon, 
Pardon for you and for me. 


THE HARVEST TIME IS PASSING BY. 
The fading flowers and autumn leaves, 
With all their wondrous beauty, 
They tell us life is passing by, 
This life so full of duty. 
Each falling leaflet teils us plain, an 
As on life’s road we're wending, 
The harvest time is passing by, 
The summer days are ending. 





busy world, =\) > 


O traveler through this 
One moment stop and ponder. 
Was thy great mission here below 
For naught but gain and squander? 
See how the wasted moments fly! 
Not one returns for mending: 
The harvest time is passing | 
The summer days are ending. 


The days and months and veers gone by, 
Should be to us a warning, 

To point our frees toward the sky, P 
Before the Ji 

Then nerve the arm for glorious work, 
The grain is ripe and bending; 

The harvest time is passing by, 
The summer days are ending. e 


udgment morning. 


Then turn to good the fleeting hours, 
Each duty now attending, 

The harvest time is passing by, 
The summer days are ending. 
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HIS WORK. 


Something remains to be said in regard to Thompson’s 
aims and methods. He began with songs for the many. After 
completing his studies abroad, he wrote a few instrumental 
pieces of the “classic” order. ‘‘But,” he says, “as I had already 
been before the public as a writer of popular songs, my business 
instincts told me I had better stick to writing music for the 
masses. Since then my aim has been to write good, elevating 
music, with words and melodies pure and clean, but not so difficult 
as to be beyond the ability of the masses.” Here we have his 
purpose set forth very clearly. 

His method he explains in his usual modest and direct way. 
“How do you go about writing a song?” asked a friend. 

Opening a folio of manuscripts he replied: 

“You see here perhaps fifty or more manuscripts in various 
degrees of completion. Most of them are unfinished, and some 
merely contain the idea or theme. Others, you see, are almost 
ready for publication. I carry with me always a pocket memo- 
randum, and no matter where I am, at home or hotel, at the store 
or in the cars, if an idea or theme comes to me that I deem 
worthy of a song, I jot it down in verse, and as I do so the 
music simply comes to me naturally, so I write words and music 
enough to call back the whole theme again any time I open it. 
In this way I never lose it.”’ 

‘But how do you get the music in your mind without going 
to the instrument ?” 

“That is hard to explain to any but a musician. The music 
comes to my mind the same as any other thought. As I write the 
words of a song, a fitting melody is already in my mind, and as 
I jot down the notes of the music I know just how it will sound. 
I write the different parts of the harmony and the whole piece 
is rehearsed in mind; I hear the blending of the different voices 
and know just how each part will sound in its harmonic relations 
to the other parts. Of course, to do this intelligently, one must 
have a knowledge of the science of harmony, as there are rules 
governing the harmonic relations of sounds just as arbitrary as 
the rules of mathematics.” 
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About one year ago the writer met Thompson at his place 
of business in East Liverpool. The conversation drifted to his 
work. When told of a proposed sketch of his life he said: 

“Certainly, I have no objection if you think the matter of 
sufficient importance to print. I shall be pleased to answer any 
questions, but I would prefer not to write anything in the nature 
of a personal sketch. I frequently get requests to do that, and 
while it would probably be all right to comply, I have an aversion 
to autobiography.” 

“Are you at present composing?” he was asked. 

“Recently I have not done much. Perhaps I have been living 
a little too leisurely. I ought to be making use of my time, how- 
ever. This thought has led me to take up the pen again.” 

Here he opened a table drawer, took out a few sheets of 
manuscript and said: 

“T am writing a military song, Shoulder to Shoulder.” 

He read one of the stanzas and hummed a few bars of the 
music. 

“I think, perhaps, it has some merit,” said he, “but you can- 
not always tell. A _ little thing sometimes makes a song or 
spoils it.” 


BUSINESS CAREER. 


This song writer, it is a pleasure to record, has made a 
goodly fortune from his work. Blest with rare business judg- 
ment, he has made every one of his compositions pay. Some, 
of course, have been much more profitable than others, but in 
the aggregate the returns have been large. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “the music trade papers sometimes speak 
of me as the ‘millionaire song writer,’ which, of course, is cver- 
doing it,” he added with a smile. 


Inquiries directed to those whose judgment ought to be 
good, however, led to the conclusion that our friend in this, as 
in some other matters, was over modest. At all events, his work 
has brought him a fortune of which any composer or literary 
man might well be proud. It is doubtful if there is living in this 
country to-day a writer whose compositions have had so wide a 
sale. In addition to scores of songs published separately, he has 
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issued in book form “Thompson’s Class and Concert,” “Thomp- 
son’s Popular Anthems,” and “The New Century Hymnal.” 
Each of these has passed through a number of editions. 

His music store at East Liverpool has little to distinguish 
it from like establishments in other cities. The volume of busi- 
ness is large, however. Thompson himself exercises general su- 
pervision only. The details are left to subordinates. 

About fourteen years ago he married Miss Elizabeth John- 
son, of Wellsville, O. He spends his time very pleasantly, 
migrating like the birds of passage, with the change of seasons. 








RESIDENCE OF WILL LAMARTINE THOMPSON, EAST LIVERPOOL, OH1O, 


The winters are passed in “Savannah, Ga., where he enjoys the 
society of congenial spirits who have come to know and appre- 
ciate his pleasing and substantial qualities. Through the sum- 
mer and early autumn months he resides in his native county. 
His country home near East Liverpool is a model of comfort and 
convenience. He frequently goes to the city and mingles freely 
with the people who are very generally acquainted with him, 
but who do not appreciate the fact that he is the author of many 
of the most popular songs of America. 

He is an active worker in the church. His faith is broad and 
tolerant. He stands for temperance, order and all that consti- 
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tutes good citizenship. Politics has no attractions for him, and 
he has never been a place seeker. He now fills most acceptably 
the only office that he ever held. He is president of the Board 
of Trustees of the local Carnegie Library. 

Through the summer he visits the library frequently and 
delights to browse among the shelves and note the progress of 
the work. He is interested especially in the wide circulation of 
books and draws the attention of the visitor to the fact that they 
go to almost every family of the city. 

And an interesting city this is, by the way. Here are the 
largest potteries in the United States. By water and rail finely 
decorated wares are shipped to all parts of the Union. The huge 
kilns, as they send their great columns of smoke into the clear 
sky, present an imposing scene. From shady lawns at places of 
vantage on the hill may be viewed an irregular array of roofs, 
with church spires proportionately numerous; busy streets, 
branching in many directions; the glittering river bordered on 
one side by rails over which the “iron horses” glide at frequent 
intervals, and crossed by a bridge that communicates with the 
beautiful farm lands beyond. Around is the music of industry, 
the rattle of machinery, the roar of transmuting fires, the shriek 
of factory whistles, a hoarse voice from the steamboat below, 
echoing among the hills. ‘he local minstrel began by writing 
Liverpool Schottische. Will he not add to his rich repertoire a 
song that shall fittingly celebrate his native city? 




















TARHE, THE WYANDOT CHIEF, 
AND THE HARRISON-TARHE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


DR. CHAS, E. SLOCUM, DEFIANCE, 


It is the desire of this writing to add somewhat to the men- 
tion of Tarhe, the Wyandot Aborigine’ Chief, and to the men- 
tion of the character of the Aborigines, that appeared in the last 
number of the QUARTERLY, although this addition shows their 
character different from that there mentioned. 

Tarhe grew to adult life in very troublous times. He 
was reared to savagery, and to inebriety, like all Aborigine youths 
of his range and time — first, in addition to the habits of his 
people, under the tutorship of the French against the British and 
later under the yet more savage policy of the British against the 
Americans. If he was born in the year 1742 (there is always 
doubt connected with alleged parentage and date of birth of the 
children of earlier Aborigines) he was eighteen years of age 
when Sandusky, Detroit, Fort Miami (at the head of the Mau- 
mee River) and all of this western country were surrendered 
by the French to the British; and he was thirty-three years old 
when Lieutenant Governor Hamilton began to send war-parties 
of savages from Detroit, with British outfittings and leaders, 
through Ohio, Pennsylvania and Kentucky, against American 
settlers. We may rightfully presume, therefore, that it was dur- 
ing these many savage raids, which continued throughout the 
Revolutionary War, that Tarhe, liberally supplied by the British 
and under their direction, demonstrated to the British and to 
his savage followers the worthiness of his claim to their chief- 
taincy. His tribe continued marauding excursions as allies of 
the British, with but little intermission after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, until General Wayne’s crushing defeat of 
them at Fallen Timber. 








, |The writer desires to discourage the parrot-like use of the mis- 
nomer ‘Indian’ to designate an American Aborigine. 
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The Wyandots were a warring tribe —an oifshoot from 
and consequently were quarrel- 





the Iroquois of the East 
some, and brave in battle. But they, in common with all other 
Aborigines, were quick to desert their allies when the tide o! 
hattle turned against them. General Wayne took advantage of 
this phase of the character of the tribes and, after his signal suc- 
cess at Fallen Timber, he diplomatically drew them all to the 
most important treaty at Greenville in 1795. To his prestige as 
conqueror was added his very important overbidding of th« 
British in supplies, and the discoursing of his agents on the 
growing power of the United States. 

For several years after Wayne's treaty at Greenville the 
Aborigines were satisfied with the American annuities accord- 
ing to the terms of that treaty, and with their unrestricted hunt- 
ing grounds. During this time we catch glimpses of Tarhe’s 
ignoble character, including his inebriety and his disposition to 
make Americans his slaves. The Society of Friends had, from 
their first coming to America in 1656, taken great interest in the 
civilization of the Aborigines and had done much for them with 
this end in view. The Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
1795 appointed a large committee to consider the condition and 
needs of the western Aborigines; and the influence of this com- 
mittee was felt at the first treatv at Greenville where General 
Wayne, who was reared a neighbor to the Friends, took occasion 
to commend their good offices to the Aborigines. The Wvyandots, 
always ready like other tribes to enter upon anything that prom- 
ised an increase of their supplies, sent a “speech with a large belt 
and ten strings of white wampum” to the Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing at Baltimore the latter part of the vear 1798, inviting them 
to visit the chiefs at Upper Sandusky. To this invitation were 
appended, by the white man who did the writing, the name of 
the chiefs Tarhe (Crane), Skah-on-wot (Adam Brown), and 
Mai-i-rai (Walk-on-the-Water). Seven Friends started west- 
ward on horseback May 7, 1799, to accept this invitation. After 
suffering many hardships in their tortuous way through the for- 
est, through the mud and through flooded streams, they arrived 
‘at Upper Sandusky the third day of June to be witnesses of 
shocking scenes of drunkenness among the Aborigines, and to 
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be subjected to many indignities by them. From his intoxicated 
condition Tarhe was unable to meet the Friends until late the 
next day ; and then, with three other chiefs, the meeting was brief 
and unsatisfactory. The Friends with difficulty understood that 
the council would not meet until the middle of the month when 
Tarhe would present to those assembled the subject of the 
Friends’ desire to instruct the people generally in religion, agri- 
culture, mechanical arts, domestic economy, etc., and as soon as a 
decision was obtained they would send a ‘speech’ to Baltimore 
announcing it. The presents then given by the Friends and the 
efforts they offered, were not of the character to appeal to the 
dissolute inclination of the Aborigines; and request fcr the return 
of the Friends was not made. Being unable to obtain food for 
themselves and their horses, the Friends were obliged to imme- 
diately start homeward. 

In the winter of 1803-04 Tarhe, and near one hundred other 
Aborigines mostly Wyandots, went to the upper waters of the 
Mahoning River to hunt bears. Snow fell to the depth of about 
three feet which, with their previous improvident use of their 
United States Annuity receipts and their established habit of 
heggary, quite incapacitated them in their opinion for any action 
but appeals for help to some families ef Friends who lived about 
twenty miles distant. The first appeal, written by a lounging 
white man in their camp, reads in part as follows after being 
straightened out: . . . Brothers, will you please help me 
to fill my kettles and my horses’ troughs, for I am afraid my 
horses will not be able to carry me home again. Neighbors, will 
you please to give if it is but,a handful apiece, and fetch it out 
to us for my horses are not able to come after it. [Signed] 
Tarhie. Their needs were supplied by the nearest Friends, and 
then came another writing, viz.: . . . Brothers, I want you 
to know I have got help from some of my near neighbors. 
3rothers, I would be glad to know what you will do for me, if it 
is but little. Brothers, if you cannot come soon, it will do bye 
and bye, for my belly is now full. . . My Brothers, Quakers, 
I hope our friendship will last as long as the world stands. All 
I have to say to you now is, that I shall stay here until two 
moons are gone. Tarhie. More food was taken to them by these 
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Friends and members of the Redstone, Pennsylvania, Quarterly 
Meeting. 

The United States Annuity gifts to these shiftless people, 
large as they were relatively, were overbid by the British during 
their collusion with Tecumseh and the ‘Prophet’ previous to 
the declaration of War of 1812, and then, as has even been the 
case with these wretched people, the side that bid the highest in 
sensual indulgences, including savagery, obtained their aid for 
savage work. The exceedingly lavish gifts of guns, ammunition, 
intoxicating liquors, food and gaudy raiment, at Malden (Am- 
herstburg, Canada) to the Wyandots and other tribes of this 
western country by the British long before war was declared, 
attracted and allied to the British support during the War of 
1812 practically all of the active warrior Aborigines. The old 
and decrepit like Tarhe, and many women and children, were left 
behind — and the United States continued to feed and clothe 
these non-combatant remnants, and to treat with them, in the 
hope thereby to win back to neutrality the warriors from the 
British ranks. To hasten this result General Harrison sent some 
old Wvandots to the hostile camp at Brownstown, Michigan, 
soon after the British withdrew from the first Siege of Fort 
Meigs, but the savage cannibals were vet cloyed with the flesh 
and booty obtained at the Dudley Massacre — and the ever alert 
British agents were at hand to neutralize the first appearance of 
dissatisfaction in the savage camp. 

The British were somewhat less successful in allying the 
Shawnees and Delawares to their army for the War of 1812 
than with other tribes. This was due in part to the influence for 
peace exerted on them by the Society of Friends, but principally 
to the chastisemeygts given these tribes by United States soldiers 
and the liberal increase to them of the United States Annuity. 
The following table of United States Annuity gifts shows in its 
blanks which tribes went fully to the British (including Tarhe’s 
own tribe), but it cannot show the number of warriors which 
deserted the Americans from other tribes on account of the rela- 
tive increase of annuity to the remnants of tribes left behind in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois — and on this account the Senecas of 
the Sandusky River cannot be included in this table, viz. : 
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ANNUITIES DUE, PAID AND DELIVERED TO THE DIFFERENT ABORIG- 
INE TRIBES FROM MARCH 3, I8II, TO MARCH 3, 1815. 
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In addition to these amounts $496,047.14 was expended by 
the United, States at Sandusky, Fort Wavne, Detroit, Mackinaw, 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Chicago, at the seat of government, and 
other points in effort to keep these wretched people neutral dur- 
ing the war; but the British appealed to and gave free rein to 
their savagery and thereby readily won their alliance. 

The “Harrison-Tarhe Peace Conference” at Franklinton 
(Columbus) could not keep the Wyandot warriors from the 
3ritish. It only resulted in adding a few worse than useless old 
men to the Northwestern army at its advance into Canada. This 
action, however, was insignificant for good, as they had no part, 
even in remote influence, in turning the tide in favor of the 
American arms. The repulses of the British and their savage 
allies at Fort Meigs, at Fort Stephenson, and on Lake Erie, were 
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more than enough to dishearten all the hostile Aborigines and to 
turn many of them from the British before and during their 
flight from Amherstburg. They at once sought favor with the 
victors, and fully attended the numerous magnanimous treaties 
to which the United States invited them.* 

*See History of the Maumee River Basin by Charles E. Slocum, 
pages 309, 312, 365, 385, 442 passim, for reference to authorities and 
evidence against other misconceptions. 




















° COLONEL JOHN O’BANNON. 


: NELSON W. EVANS. 


It is and has been utterly impossible to fix, with absolute 
certainty the date, or place of the birth of Colonel John O'Bannon. 
It was not later than the year 1756, and may have been several 
years previous. The place, as 
near as can be determined, 
was called Neville, Virginia. 
John Presley and Morgan 
Neville, prominent officers in 
the Revolutionary War, were 
her kinsmen, and likely broth- 
ers. We are not certain as to 
her father’s name. From the 
best information obtainable, 
we are led to the conclusion 
that the O'Bannon family was 
of prominence in Virginia, 
and that John O'Bannon had 
a fair education. Among his 
other acquirements, he learned 
the art of surveying. We 
find that on April 14th. 1784, 
_ Thomas Jefferson wrote him 
a letter on the subject of a military commission as Major. It was 

addressed to Captain John O’Bannon. It speaks of his men being 
i in the field and of the expected resignation of Major Buckner. 
rom the fact that Captain John O'Bannon is not found in Heit- 
man’s Register, we infer that his service must have been in the 
state line. Mr. J. H. O'Bannon, public printer at Richmond, Va., 
, is sure that the Captain addressed by Thomas Jefferson, April 14, 
1781, is the same one we describe. We are unable to account for 
John O’Bannon between April 14, 1781, and April 1786. In that 
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period he probably married. His wife was a daughter of Minor 
Wynne, of Loudon County, Virginia. In April, 1786, he was in 
Kentucky, and in an expedition against Indians, composed of ten 
persons. His party overtook the Indians and fired upon them. 
The Indians returned the fire and wounded Col. W. Christain. 
Alex Scott Bullitt and John O'Bannon fired on the Indians, and 
two of them fell. One Kelley, a member of the party, approached 
one of the fallen Indians, believing him to be dead. The Indian 
raised on his knees, fired on Kelley and killed him. The Indian 
then fell back and expired. Some time in the summer of 1787, 
John O'Bannon was appointed a Deputy Surveyor of the Virginia 
Military District of Ohio, by Col. Richard C. Anderson, then at 
Louisville, Kentucky. The Virginia Military District of Ohio, 
had been ceded by Virginia to the United States, March 1, 1784, 
but Congress did not open the District to location until August 
10, 1790. Notwithstanding this fact, John O’Bannon began 
making surveys in the District. The first he made, or rather 
which the record shows that he made was No. 386, for Mace 
Clements, which lies just east of Ripley, on the Ohio River, and 
was for 1,000 acres out of a 7,000 acre warrant. The record 
shows that on the same day he made a survey for his reiative, 
John Neville, in Washington Township, Clermont County, Ohio, 
for 1,400 acres on Warrant 937 for 7,777% acres. The record 
shows that one John Williams was a chain carrier on both sur- 
veys, and that he chained around 2,400 acres in one day, and that 
James Blair was a marker on both surveys. When we reflect that 
the locations were an absolute wilderness at that time, and that 
the parties might expect the crack of an Indian rifle at any mo- 
ment, we see the absolute impossibility of these two surveys hav- 
ing been made in one day. The records show that John O’Ban- 
non, Deputy Surveyor, continued to make these surveys right 
along until May 29. 1788, when he stopped work. 

In that time he had surveyed along the Ohio River, between 
the mouth of the Scioto and Little Miami Rivers, 163,548 acres, 
and that it was distributed among the counties afterward formed, 
as follows : 

The Surveys from 1 to 386 had been made in Indiana, op- 
posite Louisville, Kentucky, and near that vicinity. The record 
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shows that on November 17, 1787, John O’Bannon surveyed 
5,000 acres of land; Survey 459, at the mouth of Ohio Brush 
Creek, on the right bank, for 1,000 acres; Survey 436 for 1,000 
acres just above Vanceburg, Kentucky; Survey 496 for 1,000 
acres for Byrd Hendricks in Sprigg Township, Adams County, 
Ohio, and 1,000 acres for John McDowell, in Liberty Township, 
Adams County, Ohio; Survey 418 for 1,000 acres on Warrant 
386, for James Page, embraces the site of Ripley, Ohio. 

Here were 5,000 acres purporting to be surveyed in one 
day and Sylvester Moroney was certified as a chain carrier on 
four of these surveys. When it is stated the Survey 496 is just 
above Maysville, Ky., and 386 opposite Vanceburg, Ky., and 
Survey 418 is at Ripley, Ohio, and when we reflect that the en- 
tire country north of the Ohio River was then an unbroken wil- 
derness, without a single settlement of white men, we realize the 
utter impracticability of 5,000 acres of land between Vanceburg, 
Kentucky, and Ripley, Ohio, being surveyed in one day. 640 
acres of land in one section is only one mile square, but 1,000 
acres On a warrant was a favorite number to be entered by O’Ban- 
non in the warrants he held. On November 19, 1787, he certi- 
fies to have surveyed 3,600 acres, all in Adams County, Ohio, in 
three surveys, lying close together and the same chain carriers 
and markers are used to each of the three surveys, which were 
some seven miles back from the river. On Christmas Day, 1787, 
he surveyed 4,239 acres of land in seven different surveys, in 
Clermont County, Ohio. 

Evan Shelby, father of Isaac.Shelby, afterwards Governor of 
Kentucky, was put down as a marker in four of the different 
surveys. George Marshall was put down as chain carrier in four 
of these different surveys. 

To think that anyone would survey on Christmas Day is 
bad enough, but to survey 4,239 acres of land, over six square 
miles in a wilderness in one day, is more than human nature 
could stand. But there is worse and more to come. 839 acres 
of these 4,239 acres were for the immortal George Washington. 
The latter had a warrant for 3,000 acres of land, which could not 
be located in the Virginia Military District of Ohio, and yet 
©’Bannon had it there and not only located the 839 acres of it on 
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Christmas Day, but located the remainder of it, 1,235 acres in 
Miami Vownship, and 977 acres in Union Township, Clermont 
County. The one in Union Township lies partly in Hamilton 
County. 

General Washington's Warrant was founded on a certificate 
issued to John Rootes, on December 7, 1763, by Lord Dunmore, 


Washington, who was always around buying claims, bought 
this certificate, the basis of a land warrant. On December 14, 
1784, the House of Delegates of Virginia, passed a resolution 
that certificates of this class owned by persons who purchased 
them prior to May 1, 1779, and who served in the Revolution 
from May 1, 1779 to the close of the war, could have them 
changed into warrants, which could be located on the lands re- 
served by Virginia north of the Ohio River. The Senate con- 
curred in this resolution January 7, 1785, and on February 14, 
1785, Washington had his warrant issued to him for 3,000 acres. 
This he gave to Col. O'Bannon, who located it in full and 51 
more acres of another in the three surveys, 1775, 1705, and 1650, 
in Clermont and Hamilton Counties. This warrant numbered 
3,753, could not legally be located in the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict in the Northwest Territory. 

The resolution of the Virginia Legislature was passed after 
the delivery of the deed of cession by Virginia to the United 
States, which was on March 1, 1784, and the claim under this 
warrant was not in the class of claims for which the land was 
reserved. The United States never extended the class of bene- 
ficiaries and hence this warrant could not be legally located in the 
Virginia Military District, which afterwards became a part of 
Ohio. Col. O’Bannon had located the Mayo Carrington Survey 
of 1,000 acres opposite Vanceburg, Kentucky, on a state line war- 
rant issued to one Edward Williams, and which could not be lo- 
cated in Virginia Military District of Ohio. General Washing- 
ton wrote in the year of his death as to the ownership of these 
3,000 acres. He said he had owned them for 12 years, and that 
they were near Judge Symmes’ grants, on the opposite side of the 
Miami River, in the neighborhood of Cincinnati and Fort Wash- 
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ington; that he had never seen them, but that the Surveyor had 
reported them valuable. 

By using the calendar, we find that some of these large sur- 
veys were made on Sunday. From January 7 to February 2, 
1788, Col. O'Bannon did no surveying. From February 7 to 
April 1, 1788, he did no surveying, but on April 1, 1788, he began 
and continued busy till May 29, 1788, when he ceased operations. 
He made no more surveys in the Virginia Military District, in the 
Northwest Territory, till 1792, 
when he made one or more. 
Col. John O’Bannon had no 
right or authority whatever 
to make these 199 stfrveys. 
He was a trespasser in so do- 
ing. He never, in point of 
fact, made them himself, and 
it was physically impossible 
he should have done so. He, 
no doubt, had not less than 
six parties of surveyors, and 
they did the work. He certi- 
fied all the I99 surveys as 
Deputy Surveyor, and put 
down the names of the chain 
carriers and markers as oc- 





COLONEL JOHN 0’BANNON. curred to him. 

O’Bannon claimed to have 
made these surveys under a taw of Virginia, passed in October, 
1783, which required the surveyor to actually run the lines and 
mark-the corners. This law required chain carriers to be sworn. 

The Continental Congress, at its last session, became alarmed 
at this wholesale surveying of Col. O’Bannon, and, on July 17, 
1788, passed a resolution declaring these surveys void, and this 
resolution remained in force until August 10, #790, when the act, 
opening the district for location was passed, and the resolution 
repealed. The act of August 10, 1790 incidentally referred to 
these 199 locations as to be approved, but never directly confirmed 
them. However, most of them were afterwards patented. But 
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the business of locating in the Virginia Military District of Ohio, 
was stopped and not resumed again until about December 1, 
1792. 

Some lawyers claim that the patents issued on the 199 sur- 
veys of O'Bannon are void because the surveys were made with- 
out authority of law and were expressly declared void by the 
resolution of Congress of July 17, 1788. These lawyers claim the 
Act of August 10, 1790, opening up the district, did not confirm 
these surveys, and that the latter being void, the patents are void, 
but if such were the case, the parties could confirm their titles 
by deeds from the Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and in that case, the new titie would relate to March 14, 1868. 
The Cincinnati Waterworks, east of the Little Mianti, is on one 
of these O'Bannon surveys. in the celebrated McArthur will 
cases, which involved two or more of these O'Bannon surveys, 
the distinguished counsel on both sides assumed that the patents 
to these surveys were valid, and did not raise any question as to 
their validity. 

As to the three Washington Surveys, they were never sent to 
the United States Land Office and never patented. It seems they 
were sent to the Virginia Land Office, in Richmond, and grants 
issued on them there. On May 20, 1806, some one in the name 
of Col. John Neville, who had died July 30, 1803, made a survey 
4,847, which completely covered the Washington survey i650, 
in Pierce Township, Clermont County, Ohio. On May 20, 1806, 
some One in the name of the same John Neville, covered Wash- 
ington’s Survey 1765, in Miami Township, Clermont County, for 
1.235 acres. On the same day, a survey in the name of Major 
Henry Massie, the founder of Portsmouth, Ohio, was made, 
overlying the whole of General Washington’s Survey 1775 for 
‘77 acres in Union Township, Clermont County, and Anderson 
Township in Hamilton County. The Deputy Surveyor who 
made these three overlying surveys was Joseph Kerr. Congress, 
however, got alarmed at this kind of business and on March 3, 
i807, enacted the famous proviso, which forbade the making of 
any surveys over previous locations. This famous proviso of 
March 3, 1807, was construed in Jackson vs. Clark, 1st Peters, 
666, by the great Chief Justice Marshall. 
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No doubt Joseph Kerr, Deputy Surveyor, knew that Wash- 
ington’s Warrant was not locatable in the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict of Ohio, and he took care to locate them on Virginia Mili- 
tary Continental Warrants, though two of the surveys were made 
in the name of a person who had been dead over two years. 


The value of a survey made in the name of a dead man, I 
leave to the lawyers. I have no information as to whether the 
overlying surveys 4847, 4848 and 4862 have ever been patented. 
After the resolution of July 17, 1788, Colonel John O'Bannon 
returned to Woodford County, Kentucky, where he became an 
extensive land owner. The Virginia Military District had rest 
from any locations after his 199 surveys till 1792. In 1795, John 
O’Bannon was trustee of the town of Versailles, Kentucky. In 
1808, he was sheriff of Woodford County, Kentucky, and George 
T. Cotton, his son-in-law, was his deputy. He had two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, who married George T. Cotton, and Eliza, whe 
married a man named Bucham. In the preparation of this ar- 
ticle, I was unable to find any descendants of the latter. George 
T. Cotton, a son of Mrs. Elizabeth Cotton, was a Lieutenant Col- 
onel of the 6th Kentucky Regiment of Infantry (Union), in the 
Civil War, and was killed at the battle of Shilo. The titles of John 
O'Bannon, Major and Colonel, were acquired after his location 
in Kentucky. He made his will on January 7, 1810. He recites 
that he is much afflicted with rheumatism, but is of sound mind. 
He was an extensive slave holder and land holder. He devised 
his wife seven slaves with his home plantation, and his lot in 
Versailles. He gave his daughter, Elizabeth Cotton, a plantation 
and five slaves by name. He gave his daughter Eliza, 500 acres 
of land in Hopkins County, and several slaves. He devised lands 
and slaves to his grandsons by the name of Cotton. He gave his 
brother, Presley O’Bannon, 1,000 acres of land in Clermont 
County, Ohio, a slave and a horse. He gave a slave each to his 
niece, Margaret O'Bannon and his nephew, George O'Bannon. 

He gave to his brother William, two slaves and a plantation. 
He was an extensive owner of horses, cattle and live stock, and 
disposed of them by will. He directed certain of his slaves to 
be hired out and the hire to be applied in certain directions. His 
residuary estate, after the death of his wife, was to be sold and 
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divided into eight parts, two parts to his daughters and the other 
parts to go to collateral relatives named by him. He appointed 
a committee of three friends, named in his will, to decide all ques- 
tions arising under that instrument, without going to law. He 
made Robert Alexander and his son-in-law, George T. Cotton, his 
executors. He departed this life February 17,1813, and his will 
was probated at Woodford County Court, in April, 1813. 

Of his political or religious views, we know nothing. He 
evidently enjoyed the acquaintance and respect of Jefferson and 
Washington. He also had the complete confidence of General 
Richard Clough Anderson, who appointed him a Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the Virginia Military District, in the North West Ter- 
ritory. He was the only Deputy Surveyor who made any sur- 
veys in the District before it was legally opened by Congress. 
From the number of surveys made by him in Hamilton and Cler- 
mont Counties, it is apparent that he operated with Fort Wash- 
ington as a base, and none of his surveys were made over five 
miles back from the Ohio River, except in Clermont or Hamilton 
Counties. All were made in peril of Indian attacks and no doubt 
three or more parties of surveyors traveled together. The lowest 
number of surveys made by O’Bannon was 386, made at Ripley, 
Ohio, and the highest number 1775, made for General George 
Washington. Of the 1190 numbers not taken by O'Bannon, I 
am unable to state where they were located—a few of those num- 
bers were taken in the district after 1792. 

It seems a pity the way General Washington’s interests were 
sacrificed after O’Bannon’s surveys. His own agents did not 
know enough to return his surveys with the Warrant to the Gen- 
eral Land Office at Washington D. C. The subsequent locators 
appropriated his lands, and to add insult to injury, Congress, on 
March 3, 1899, outlawed his warrant, and thus the Washington 
estate lost that which at one time would have realized $14,250. 
The lands which were located under the warrant were doubtless 
worth at this time, with improvements, not less than $300,000. 
Washington’s estate at the time of his death was worth $500,000, 
and had it been kept intact, its value now would have been fabu- 
lous. 
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In ascertaining the facts set forth herein as to John O’Ban- 
non, I have pursued every lead to its source and have been 
baffled seemingly, at every point. The facts that I wished to 
know have receded into oblivion and cannot be brought to light. 
There was not a publication, in February, 1813, which had an 
obituary notice of John O'Bannon. There is no mention of him 
of any significance in any contemporary history. A man now in 
full life, has every opportunity to have his record preserved to 
posterity. If he is of the slightest importance, the Daily News- 
papers record his doing from day to day, but of John O’Bannon 
scarcely anything was preserved, except what the official records 
disclose, 














A ROCK WITH A HISTORY. 


BASIL MEEK, FREMONT. 


The accompanying cut represents a large granitic boulder, 
believed to be the largest in Sandusky County, and which pos- 
sesses local historic associations worthy to be published for pres- 
ervation with other interesting facts connected with the early his- 
tory of the Sandusky river region. 

It is located in the north and south road on the line dividing 
Sections 14 and 15 between the farms of W. J. Havens and Hugh 
Havens in Jackson township, 7 miles south-west from the City of 
Fremont. 

There is a general, and what seems to be an undisputed, 
tradition, that during his campaigns in the Sandusky and Mau- 
mee river valleys, in the War of 1812, Gen. William Henry Har- 
rison, with his military staff, at one time dined upon this boulder 
as a table. 

There was an Indian trail leading from Lower Sandusky 
(Fremont), through what is now Spiegel Grove, the grounds of 
the late President R. B. Hayes, passing thence west of the San- 
dusky river, in a southwesterly direction and intersecting at a 
point not far east of this rock a similar one from the site of Fort 
Seneca, and thus becoming united into one trail, which passed 
near the rock in a northwesterly direction to Fort Meigs, on the 
Maumee river. 

This trail became known as the “ Harrison trail,” because in 
his military movements between Lower Sandusky and Fort Sen- 
eca on the Sandusky river, and Fort Meigs on the Maumee, Gen. 
Harrison made use of it as a military road. While passing along 
the same, accor.ling to tradition, he and his military family 
partook of the repast mentioned upon this substantial table in the 
then wilderness. 

The Messrs. Havens who have owned these farms for fifty 
years, well remember traces of this trail and pointed out to the 
writer the ground along which it ran. They remember and speak 
of it as the “ Harrison trail.” 

(328 ) 
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In the field notes of the government survey, 1820, of said 
sections 14 and 15, it is mentioned as the * Road to Fort Meigs,” 
and its location shown to be near the spot where the boulder lies. 

In size, the boulder is 12 feet in length, with a slightly con- 
vex top surface containing 80 square feet; its circumference at 
the ground is 37 feet, and near the top 32 feet; it rises 3 1-2 feet 
above ground, and as nearly as can be ascertained, lies embedded 
in the earth about the same number of feet it rises above; which 
would make it contain 500 cubic feet and weigh 40 tons. 

















ROCK WITH A HISTORY. 


It has been regarded by some as merely an obstruction in the 
highway, and occasional threats have been made to destroy it, 
but thus far the better sentiment favoring its preservation, has 
prevailed. 

If this article shall aid in promoting still further this senti- 
ment, and result in the preservation of this historic rock which 
may appropriately be named “ Harrison Rock,” and which is 
suggested as a name for it, the object of the writer will have been 


accomplished. 














TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHA-OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(JUNE 2, 1905.) 





The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society was held in the lecture room of 
the Y. M. C. A. Building, Columbus, Ohio, at 2:30 P. M., June 
2d, 1905. The following members were present: 

Rev. J. W. Atwood, Columbus; Judge J. H. Anderson, Co- 
lumbus; Prof. iM. R. Andrews, Marietta; Mr. E. H. Archer, 
Columbus; General R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfeld; Mr. George F. 
Bareis, Canal Winchester; Prof. J. H. Beal, Scio; Hon. M. D. 
Follett, Marietta; Hon. C. B. Galbreath, Columbus: Hon. M. S. 
Greenough, Cleveland; Mr. W. H. Hunter, Chillicothe; Prof. 
Archer B. Hulbert, Marietta; Colonel John W. Harper, Cincin- 
nati; Prof. C. L. Martzolff, New Lexington; Prof. W. C. Mills, 
Columbus; Prof. John D. -H. McKinley, Columbus; Prof. B. F. 
Prince, Springfield; Prof. E. O. Randall, Columbus; Hon. Rush 
R. Sloane, Sandusky; Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, Oberlin. Prof. Frederick Starr, Chicago Univer- 
sity, was the guest of the society. 

Messages of regret because of inability to attend were re- 
ceived from Trustees Dr. H. A. Thompson, Dayton; Rev. N: B. 
C. Love, Toledo; General J. Warren Keifer, Springfield; Hon. 
S. S. Rickly, Columbus ; and Hon. D. J. Ryan, Columbus. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Gen. R. 
Brinkerhoff. The Secretary, Mr. Randall, was called upon for 
the minutes of the previous annual meeting held June 3, 1904. 
In order to save time, he referred to the minutes of that meeting 
as published in Vol. 13, pp. 375 to 31, inclusive. Motion was 
made and carried to dispense with the reading of the minutes, 
and the printed report referred to was adopted as the correct 
minutes of the meeting. The President then delivered the fol- 
lowing opening address: 

(330) 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BRIN KERHOFF. 


The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society had its begin- 
ning about thirty years ago. It was first organized as the Ohio State 
Archeological Association, and its first annual meeting was held at 
Mansfield September 1, 1875, and was attended by about fifty of the 
leading archeologists of the state. 

The purpose of that organization was purely to form an archzxo- 
logical society. In 1876 the association was represented at the Cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia. The Legislature appropriated $2,500 to make 
an exhibit of this nature. Time was short, but an interesting and cred- 
itable showing was made. In the opinion of those competent to judge, 
Ohio had by far the finest exhibit of pre-historic relics, except that of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

For ten years the work of the association was given exclusively to 
archeology, but in 1885, it was reorganized and broadened so as to in- 
clude events historic as well as pre-historic, and the association has 
since been known as the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 

As stated in its articles of incorporation, “said society is formed for 
the purpose of promoting a knowledge of archzology and history, especi- 
ally of Ohio, by establishing and maintaining a library of books, manu- 
scripts, maps, charts, etc., properly pertaining thereto; a museum of 
pre-historic relics and natural or other curiosities or specimens of art 
or nature, promotive of the objects of the association, said library and 
museum to be open to the public upon reasonable terms, and by courses 
of lectures and publication of books, papers and documents touching 
the subjects so specified, with power to receive and hold gifts and devises 
of real and personal estate for the benefit of such society, and generally 
to exercise all the powers legally pertaining thereto.” 

How far these requirements have been complied with by the society 
is fairly indicated by its annual reports and other publications, which are 
everywhere recognized as of the highest value, and comparing favorably 
with those of any other state. 

In archeology, its prehistoric exhibits at the world expositions at 
Chicago, Buffalo and St. Louis, as a whole were unequalled by any other 
state or country and were so officially recognized. 

Among its accomplishments, doubtless, the most important has been 
the acquirement for the state of Fort Ancient and the Serpent Mound, 
than which, among pre-historic monuments in the United States, there 
are none more interesting and important. The various mounds and other 
pre-historic relics of Ohio, located and enumerated by the society, now 
numbers over ten thousand, and one of its leading and permanent activi- 
ties has been the examination and excavation of these mounds, more or 
less every year, by and under the direction of our curator and librarian 
Prof. W. C. Mills. 
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Our collection of prehistoric relics now numbers over 50,000 separate 
objects, and is not surpassed or equalled by any other state in the Union. 
During the twenty years succeeding its reorganization, the society, as 
indicated by its publications, has given large attention to matters of his- 
tory, and its library of books, manuscripts, maps, charts, etc., is now 
very large and valuable. Of these various acquisitions, both historic and 
pre-historic, our secretary and curator, in their annual reports to this 
meeting, will doubtless present a more comprehensive and _ intelligent 
review than is possible or proper in a brief opening address. 

The greatest need of the society at the present time is, a separate 
and larger building for our museum and library with largely increased 
capacity over the quarters now occupied at the Ohio State University, 
and it ought to be a structure worthy of the first and greatest of our 
northwestern states. 

In response to a recent letter of inquiry to our Curator Prof. Mills, 
he writes me as follows: —“The facts are we have absolutely outgrown 
the accommodations provided for us in Page Hail. Every nook and 
corner is filled, and I have been compelled, within a week, to refus< 
to receive collections, as we cannot place them on display.” I am indeed 
sorry for this, as we have grown so rapidly within the two years, or 
since we occupied our more commodious quarters at Page Hall. Not 
only has the museum grown but the library is well keeping pace with it. 
Exchanging our publications with like societies over the entire glob 
has placed our society in touch with those it would be impossible to 
reach in any other way. However, our society has fed in archzeclogical 
explorations and publications, and these, together with our exhibitions. 
have created an interest in archeological exploration throughout the 
middle west. At present many states are following our example.” 

In view of the approaching bi-centennial session of our state legis- 
lature, it would seem proper and advisable that our society, at its present 
session, should take such action as may seem desirable for the presenta- 
tion of its great needs to legislators and the public. 


The President’s address was received and ordered placed on 
file. 
The Secretary then made his annual report, which was as 
follows: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


(For the year, June 3, 1904, to June 2, 1905.) 


Some one has said that that nation is the happiest which has the 
least history. The theory being that prosperity follows a quiet ex- 
istence. It is likely that many historians and philosophers would quarrel 
with the truth of that axiom. Certain it is, however, that the history 
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of our society for the past year has been one of unusual uneventfulness, 
yet one of unusual progress and prosperity. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Since the last annual meeting the society has issued its quarterly 
regularly as follows: July, 1904 (No. 3, vol. 13), October, 1904 (No. 
4, vol. 13) January, 1905 (No. 1, vol. 14) and April, 1905 (No. 2, vol. 14). 
Volume 13 comprising the quarterlies for January, April,.July and Oc- 
tober, 1904, was issued in bound volume form in December (1904). It 
makes one of the most valuable and readable volumes of the series. 
The reprint of this volume was included in the appropriation ($7,500) by 
the Sixty-sixth General Assembly for the supplying of each member of 
the legislature with ten complete sets of the thirteen volumes. The re- 
publication of these volumes amounting to the printing and binding of 
some twenty thousand separate books was completed in April (1905) 
and the books were boxed and shipped at the expense of the appropria- 
tion fund to each member of the legislature. Double postals were mailed 
to each consignee announcing the shipment and requesting acknowl- 
edgement of its receipt by return card. In addition to these annuals, 
five copies of the volume of the centennial proceedings were sent in the 
shipment above mentioned to each member of the legislature. This was 
in the nature of a bonus to the members. It will be recalled that the 
appropriation ef $10,000 by the Seventy-fifth General Assembly for the 
expensg of the State Centennial held at Chillicothe was not fully ex- 
pended and there was left after the payment of all bills and the publi- 
cation of the volume of proceedings a balance of $684.79. It was intended 
at that time to permit this surplus to lapse into the credit of the general 
fund of the state. The members of the Seventy-sixth General Assembly 
made an appropriation of $7,500 to reprint the volume of the Ohio Cen- 
tennial proceedings for the purpose of supplying each member of that 
Assembly with one hundred copies. This item of the appropriation bill 
was vetoed by the Governor. In order that the members thus deprived 
of the results of that appropriatjon, might receive at least a few copies 
of this book, by approval of the Auditor of State and the Governor, 
the society expended the $684.79 surplus for the reprinting of this Cen- 
tennial volume thus permitting the distribution of five copies to each 
member of the Legislature and in addition giving the society about 750 
copies for exchanges, libraries, new members, etc. 

The publications of the society are more and more in demand by 
the libraries and historical and literary societies in all parts of the 
country as well as in the old world. The editor receives the manu- 
script of many more articles than he is able to use. The result of his 
selection for publication speaks for itself. Many admirable articles are 
received bearing upon historical subjects and events in other states or 
having no especial significance to Ohio. These articles the editor re- 
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turns with the statement that the society and its publications are devoted 
exclusively ‘to Ohio archeology and history. 

The policy has been continued of sending the quarterlies as they 
appear to a list of some 350 leading Ohio papers. This has proven to 
be of mutual benefit to the society and the recipient papers. Many of 
them have copied the articles or made copious extracts from the quar- 
terlies, thereby disseminating the literature of the society in quarters 
where it was of particular value or interest. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE. 


Since the annual meeting of the Society on June 3, 1904, the Execu- 
tive Committee has held meetings as follows: 

August 19, 1904, (page 558, vol. 13): September 19, 1904 (page 89, 
vol. 14); November 28, 1904 (page 91, vol. 14); February 7, 1905. At 
the last meeting mentioned the Committee took action concerning the 
charges made against the Secretary of the Society by Professor J. P. 
MacLean, formerly a trustee of the society, which charges were 
published in the Franklin News of January 7, 1905 and a copy of 
which was mailed by Mr. MacLean to each member of the society. 
These charges were made in the form of a letter addressed to President 
Brinkerhoff. After due consideration the Executive Committee unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, The communication of J. P. MacLean, of Franklin, Ohio, 
dated January 23, 1905, and addressed to General R. Brinkerhoff, Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, has been 
referred to the Executive Committee by the President; and 

Whereas, The Executive Committee after a full and careful con- 
sideration of Professor MacLean’s letter to the President, and the charges 
and specifications set forth therein ag&inst the Secretary, E. O. Randall, 
and the Executive ‘Committee representing the Society; 

Therefore, Be it resolved that this Committee having the fullest con- 
fidence in its Secretary, E. O. Randall, hereby approves and commends 
his conduct, both officially and personally, during his long and honored 
career as the Secretary of this Scciety, and be it further 

Resolucd, That the Committee has no confidence in, and resents the 
so-called charges and specifications of Dr. J. P. MacLean and it requests 
the President, General R. Brinkerhoff, to return the same to its author 
with a copy of this resolution. 


The following members of the Executive Committee were present: 


D. J. RyAN, R. F. PriNce, 

W. H. Hunter, S. S. Rickty, 

G. F. BareIs, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
J. W. Harper, E. F. Woop, AND 


C. L. Martzotrr, W. C. MILLs. 
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Each one of the members present voted in favor of the above resolu- 
tion. Secretary Randall was present but not voting. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee the past year have been 
less frequent than usual because there was really no necessity for meet- 
ings other than those held. 

At the meeting on August 19, Mr. E. F. Wood made a verbal report 
of his visit to Fort Ancient on July 4 and 5 (as per page 558, vol. 13). 
At this meeting standing committees for the ensuing year were selected 
as follows: Finance: Messrs Rickly, Ryan and Bareis; Fort Ancient: 
Messrs. Prince, Harper and Bareis; Serpent Mound: Messrs Martzolff, 
Hunter and Randall; Museum and Library: Messrs. Wright, Greenough 
and Brinkerhoff; Publications: Messrs. Wright, Ryan and Randall. 

On Menday, August 29, in accordance with the decision of the 
Executive Committee at its previous meeting (August 19) members of 
the Executive Committee and certain invited state officials made a visit 
of inspection to Fort Ancient as described on page 259, vol. 13. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on September 19, the 
resignation of Professor J. P. MacLean both as trustee and life mem- 
ber of the society was accepted and at the meeting on November 28, 
Hon. R. E. Hills of Delaware was selected to fill out Mr. MacLean’s 
unexpired term which would terminate at the next annual (this meet- 
ing). At the Executive Committee meeting on February 7, Messrs Ryan, 
Mills and Randall were appointed a committee to fix the date and the 
program for the annual meeting of the Society. This committee met at 
various dates and after a personal consultation with President Brinker- 
hoff fixed the date of the annual meeting upon Friday. June 2. It was 
decided to invite Professor Frederick Starr of the Chicago University 
to deliver an address to the society and invited guests on the evening 
of June 2d at the auditorium, Ohio State University. It was further 
decided to arrange for an excursion to Fort Ancient on the following 
day, (Saturday, June 3d), the Governor having acquiesced in that date 
as being one convenient for his acceptance of an invitation by the society 
to accompany the excursion. 


ITINERARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


In addition to the usual duties of the Secretary in looking after the 
business affairs of the society and editing its publications, he paid a visit 
to the St. Louis exposition on June 15 and 16 at which time he inspected 
the exhibit being made by the society under the direction of Curator 
Mills in the quarters assigned for that purpose in the Anthropological 
Building. (See page 55, vol. 13). On September 6 to the 10th inclusive 
the Secretary accompanied by Assistant Treasurer Wood visited the St. 
Louis Exposition when further inspection of the exhibit of the society 
and its value was made. During this visit in company with a party of 
archeologists including Curator Mills, Professor Starr of Chicago, Messrs. 
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Wood and Randall, made a trip to the famous Cahokia Mound located 
in Illinois on the Mississippi River opposite St. Louis. This is the 
largest mound now remaining constructed by the mound-builders. Prof. 


Mills in his report will make full statement concernng the exhibit of 7 
the society at the St. Louis exposition. 
The secretary was invited by the program committee to address the 
Historical Section of the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, 
held at the St. Louis Exposition, September 19-25, 1904. The secretary A. 


was unable to comply, owing to other engagements at that time, but 
Prof. Mills, our curator, received a similar invitation and represented 
the society by an address in the section in Archeology of that congress. 

On October 11, the Secretary was invited as representative of the 
society to be present at the dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Me- 
morial Hall at Columbus. The exercises were held in the open air 
at the site of the building in the afternoon when the corner-stone was - 
laid. In the evening an open camp fire was held under the auspices 
of the Wells Post and the McCoy Post, G. A. R. in the auditorium 
of the Board of Trade (Columbus), at which the Secretary was one of 
the speakers. 

On November 5, the Secretary accompanied by Messrs Harper and 
Martzolff of the Executive Committee paid a visit to Serpent Mound 
an account ef which is found on page 92, vol. 14. 

On Friday, November 18, the famous Liberty Bell, from Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, passed through Columbus on its return ! 
trip from St. Louis to its home in the Quaker City. Secretary Randall | 
in accordance with the request of Mayor Jeffrey of Columbus repre- 
sented the society in a committee composed of representatives from other 
patriotic, educational and historical societies. The purpose of this com- 
mittee was to give a fitting reception to the Bell upon its stop-over of 
half an hour in the Union Depot. The Secretary selected a number 
of the local members of the society to be present at its reception.. A 
full account of this will be found on page 94, vol. 14. 

On December 28-30, 1904, Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mansfield, and 
Secretary E. O. Randall represented the society, as per their selection 
by the Executive Committee, at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association held in Chicago. There were also present at that 
meeting Miss Martha J. Maltby, Columbus, Mr. Nelson W. Evans, Ports- 
mouth and Dr. C. E. Slocum, Defiance. all life members of The Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society. A statement of the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association will be found on page 219, 
vol. 14. 





ADDITIONAL LIFE MEMBERS. 


Since the last annual meeting (June 3, 1904), there have been re- 
ceived into life membership of the society the following: 
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Hon. Jeptha Garrard and Judge James B. Swing, Cincinnati; Hon. 
E. V. Hale, Cleveland; Prof. G. A. Hubbell, Berea, Ky.; Prof. John D. 
H. McKinley, Mr. Frank S. Brooks and Miss Martha J. Maltby, Co- 
lumbus; Dr C. E. Slocum, Defiance; Mr. Stephen B. Cone, Hamilton; 
Hon. Ross J. Alexander, Bridgeport; Mr. George W. Vanhorn, Findlay, 
Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle, Hillsboro; and Prof. Stephen B. Peet, 
Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle, Hillsboro; Prof. Stephen B. Peet, Chicago; 
Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; Prof. J. H. Beal, Scio. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
was elected an honorary member of the society in recognition of his 
being the author of a book entitled “The Quest of John Chapman” 
founded upon the story of “Johnnie Appleseed,” one of the unique and 
original characters in early Ohio history. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 


On February 29, 1905, Governor Myron T. Herrick, re-appointed 
Professor B. F. Prince, Springfield, and Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, 
as trustees of The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
for a term of three years ending February, 1908. 


The report of the Secretary was unanimously adopted and 
ordered placed on file. 
Prof. Mills being called upon for his annual report submit- 
ted the following: 
REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 


I have the honor as Curator and Librarian, to make my annual 
report upon the condition of the museum and library and upon the 
Archeological Exhibit, made by the Society, at the Universal Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904. 

During the year the Archeological Museum has grown rapidly, ad- 
vancing far beyond our expectations and adding several collections of 
value from portions of the state, not heretofore represented in the 
museum, I also placed on exhibition a portion of the material secured 
during our explorations in the field. 

At the present time every available space that can be used for exhi- 
bition purposes has been utilized and occupied, and I hope you will 
visit the museum in Page Hall and see for yourselves the crowded con- 
dition and the many obstacles which materially hinder our progress and 
that each of you will feel that it is his individual duty to devote every 
honorable effort to secure a permanent and adequate home for the largest 
and finest archzological collection in Ohio. If this home is provided, 
Ohio: will have the largest archeological museum, representing one state, 
in this country, if not in the world. 

Situated as we are in the very heart of a country once occupied 
by a pre-historic people, whose little villages lie buried in almost all 
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the river valleys in Ohio, it behooves us as a Society to continue the 
work of exploration, adding what little we can to archeological science, 
and keeping abreast with other states engaged in the same work. 

A few years ago Ohio was alone in this work but by her explora- 
tions, publications and exhibitions she has enlisted the attention of 
other states which at present are engaging in the care and protection of 
archeological remains, the exploration of mounds and village sites and 
the proper publication cf the results of such explorations. This means a 
concerted action along the lines of exploration in the various states. At 
no time in the history of the science is the outlook for advancement so flat- 
tering and widespread and with this combined effort in archeology we will 
be able to present as perfect a history of early man in this country as it 
is possible to secure. However to bring this about in our own state, 
we must not feel that because our explorations have been successful 
and we have obtained great quantities of valuable specimens our efforts 
should be diminished, on the contrary, what has been accomplished in 
our field explorations and publications should be our incentive to still 
better and greater work, so the society can feel, in later years, no 
regret over lost opportunities. At prescnt we are practically free from 
invasions by other institutions outside of our state, for the purpose of 
carrying away our state treasures, and this will no doubt continue so 
long as we put forth the effort that is expected of us. 

I wish to call your attention to the historical museum and library 
and ask you to note its rapid growth showing that the quarters are inade- 
quate for our present needs, however, I feel, we, as a Society, are not 
making the necessary effort incumbent upon us, to secure the state 
papers and even the libraries of our most prominent men in Ohio, who 
have figured in making our state and country great. 

No other state has such a storehouse of historical material. We 
need to collect more data during the time before Ohio became a state, 
for. certainly much history must be written concerning Ohio's part in 
the American Revolution. Although not a state at that time, yet the 
important events occurring within her borders, between the years 1774 
and 1800, makes Ohio the most important western country in the 
struggle for the independence of the United States. Therefore I feel 
assured that you are all of one opinion, that the vast resources of our 
state, both archeologically and historically should be properly collected 
and placed at the disposal of the public. Our plans have been perfected 
to do this and what we most need is a building to properly care for and 
display the many valuable specimens that would come te us merely 
for the asking. At present we cannot even take care of collections that 
come to us unsolicited, especially if requested to place collections on 
exhibition; however we never refuse to receive them and place them in 
storage in our basement rooms if such arrangements can be made. 

I cannot at the present time tell you just how many specimens we 
have in the museum as we are working on the new card catalog, but it 
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will not fall short of 50,000 and, combined with those belonging to the 
University we have an archeological museum of more than 75,000 speci- 
mens representing Ohio alone. In the Library we have 2,432 volumes 
recorded in the accession book and have several hundred volumes to 
add to our accession list as soon as the additions can be made. 

During the session of the Ohio Legislature, 1901-2, a bill was intro- 
duced and passed authorizing our Society to make an archeological ex- 
hibit at the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, and an appropriation 
of 2,500 dollars was made to pay the expenses of such an exhibit. The 
Society directed me to prepare and take charge of this exhibit. Accord- 
ingly on the 19th of March I shipped to St. Louis, the exhibit prepared 
from selections in the museum, together with suitable display cases, 
purchased for that purpose. The rooms assigned us in the Anthropology 
Building, Exposition grounds, were not well adapted for a display room, 
consequently our efforts were taxed to the utmost to make our exhibit 
attractive and_instructive. 

We completed the installation some time before the opening day and 
received congratulations from the Chief of the Department of Anthro- 
pology and other officials of the Exposition for presenting the first com- 
plete exhibit in the building, ready on the opening day. I remained 
with the exhibit during the entire period of the Exposition and at the 
he Exposition, packed and returned the exhibit without breakage 
or the loss of a single specimen, besides the return to the museum of 
more than one thousand dollars’ worth of cases, furniture, casts, draw- 
ings, photographs, maps, etc. 

The exhibit for the most part consisted of material secured .\by our 
surveys during the last four (4) years in the field, consisting principally 
of artifacts from the Baum Village Site, Gartner Mound and Village Site, 
Adena Monnd and the Harness Mound, occupying in all six cases while 
the other eight cases were used in displaying typical specimens from vari- 
ous sections of Ohio, 

The large piaster cast of Fort Ancient which we had prepared for 
this exhibit was so large that it was impossible to get it into the exhibit 
room at St. Louis, consequently this proposed interesting feature 
of our exhibit we were compelled to leave at home. However in its 
stead I took the large drawing of the Fort and hung it on the east wall 
of the room, together with enlarged photographs of all the most important 
points of the Fort. The large drawing of the Serpent Mound Park 
was hung upon the west wall together with enlarged photographs of the 
most important parts of the park. Two large casts, one of the. Serpent 
Mound, which was placed at the west end of the exhibit room. and one 
of Fort Hiil of Highland county, which was placed at the east end 
of the room, attracted a great deal of attention. Upon the walls of the 
room were placed enlarged photographs of field explorations. 

The entire collection was labelled with neat printed labels for all 
specimens and a large display label for cases together with maps show- 
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ing location of all important finds. The photographs and drawings were 
also labelled, so that it was an easy matter for visitors to examine the 
collection intelligently without the aid of a guide book. 

The personnel of the Jury in the section of Archeology, passing 
upon our exhibit was as follows: 


Prof. M. H. Saville, Columbia Univ. Chairman. 
Dr. J. C. Alves de Lima, Brazil, Vice Chairman. 
Dr. G. G. MacCurdy, Yale Univ., Secretary. 
Madam Zelia Nuttall, Mexico. 


This committee was unanimous in awarding to our Society the 
Grand Prize for the most complete and best arranged archzological ex- 
hibit in the Exposition — thus giving us priority over the exhibits of all 
other states and other countries. The committee further honored our 
Society by awarding me as the Curator, the Gold Medal, for the suc- 
cessful and valuable explorations made among the Ohio mounds by our 
Society under my supervision. The Committee especially commended the 
exhumations in the Gartner and Adena mounds. 

During the meeting of the International Congress of Arts and 
Science, September 19-25, 1904, I was invited to read a paper before 
the Department of Anthropology, Section of Archeology, and presented 
a paper upon the results of the explorations of the Harness Mound. I 
was also elected Secretary of the Section. 

During my stay in St. Louis I was invited to speak upon the archzo- 
logical work in Ohio before the members of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciety; to teachers of several high schools upon the Cahokia Group of 
mounds and to several scientific clubs upon the explorations in Ohio. 

I also received the following letter from the Department of Anthro- 
pology which may be of some interest: 


St. Louts, U. S. A., November 15, 1904. 
Doctor Wa. C. Mitts, Ohio State Exhibit, Anthropology Building. 

My Dear Str:— With the approval of the Director of Exhibits 
under authority vested in him by the President of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Company, and in recognition of the confidence reposed in 
vour abilities and training, I have the honor to designate you Honorary 
Superintendent of Archeology in this Department. 

This action is inspired largely by the desire to convey to you some 
token of appreciation not merely of the high value of vour special ex- 
hibit in the Anthropology Building but of the scientific and scholarly 
character you have constantly aided in giving to this Department. 

In case you find it consistent with your duties toward the institution 
and state vou have so efficiently represented to prepare a general report 
on the archzolegic exhibits of the Department. I should greatly appre- 
ciate the favor and should take much pleasure in incorporating the 
same in the general report of the Department for publication by the 
Exposition Company. 

With assurances of consideration, I remain, 

Yours respectfully. 
W. J. McGee, Chief. 
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During my work at the exposition the members of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society did much to make my stay in St. Louis pleas- 
ant and profitable, planning many excursions for our entertainment and 
in many other ways making our stay most enjoyable. 

I wish to thank the officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who have aided me in the great undertakings of the past year 
which have been crowned with such splendid success. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. Mitts. 


Following the report of the Curator, the Secretary submit- 
ted brief reports from the Chairmen of the Committees on Ft. 
Ancient and Serpent Mound, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORT ANCIENT. 


The Committee on Fort Ancient have made several visits to the 
Fort during the past year. They found the grounds well kept under 
the care and supervision of Mr. Warren Cowan, who has been the 
custodian for a number of years. The various improvements made from 
year to year are beginning to show very favorably. The grounds are 
growing more beautiful continually, and are a delight to all who visit 
them. The buildings are kept in good order and everything about the 
Fort shows constant care. 

Signed. B. F. Prince, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SERPENT MOUND. 


On Saturday, November 5, 1904, the committee on Serpent Mound, 
consisting of Messrs Harper, Randall and Martzolff, spent the day at 
Serpent Mound Park. The committee found it in excellent condition. 
The grounds are covered with a thick growth of grass and everything 
gave evidence of good care. The mound itself is in a perfect state of 
preservation, being protected by a heavy sod which prevents erosion. 

The custodian, Mr. Daniel Wallace, is careful and painstaking in 
his duties. He looks after the fences and buildings of the park and 
maintains them in splendid shape. The Society is certainly fortunate 
in having such an efficient guardian of its property. 

The Serpent Mound Park is becoming more popular each year. being 
visited by hundreds of people annually. The care and preservation of 
this pre-historic earthwork by our Society is being appreciated not 
only by archeologists in all lands but by the officials of our state govern- 
ment and especially by the students of archeology in Ohio. 

C. L. Martzourr Chairman. 
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The reports of the committees as submitted were received 
and ordered placed on file. 

The report of Assistant Treasurer E. F. Wood, in behalf of 
Treasurer S. S. Rickley, was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


[For the year ending February 1, 1905.] 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, February Ist, 10904.............cccccscccvoses $1,005 90 
a I EOS ion oss vce avin saw ed dacwe suas eacess 250 00 
ee I TUNE a vine ine sncccevca nine scceesdancsee 99 00 
MRM 555 asta rau vpn aic sD, oleae eo po aor a ganna Om Ger dioiad Fia 80 50 
NNN Fgh 5 cart ob ss ra Sci cv v vs eialale he qu odes vreiore Wain 21 00 
IIIS Siok ah diaCwaier ta ronardisliata es ance Sia baiaewvas Wcanchclace sl acotate:ersceptahaia 8 20 
NNN oc Inthe sine Sie remranatnl Laced asartacda tore ue acer Arima aaeaiahet 121 05 
From Treasurer of State: 
Appropriation for Current Expenses.................- 2,458 57 
Pappropriation Tor PURNEAMIONS 6.6... 6.6.5. 60i6 scien c-d.008e'as 2,228 20 
Appropriation for Louisiana Purchase Exposition..... 2,251 24 
Appropriation for Field Work, Ft. Ancient and Serpent 
ND. ova dip tn sacnmeatems anes me ney eremmin ice snc 1,773 66 
FN gia aes Ssaid welt aoa a at ere WR Rae ie WINE oases $10,297 32 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
I A POO og ans aiva ome ow Raita os ealalu sin erwinne $114 14 
i ici scha aie aie mare eie Spats x Bae PERE war aateO 209 30 
ne A I 5 cata gsc asatenicionehiaam namin hem edna hoes 351 72 
ey ae I IE hs gas ocsis sano eisare otaneis amie marae 379 75 
ED occ Uib bs kasasauecsascidsuhoedeveRbeebaak 33 92 
MND Soir chceaes eine an Rhee nReenio ag oale dx daiebews awe sine 2,201 55 
ME RI ax ccs. shan avpish dle siete glue clad Weis @esg) oes erik o Ree 81 00 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees .................06- 224 80 
Lowmeiana Parchase EXoostion ... 22.0 .ccccesccccsevsvesces 2 354 13 
NN ER oe 5, go nts pate AE mah motel nein weenie 2,000 00 
NE BE PN IOE: odo 5509 5b er 08 4 bib Ne Rod @emoeRe «or 598 05 
Sremsterred ‘ta Permanent Fund. « «<6 c.o< socice ce ccesdvecec 430 00 
las wade a per ca a Aaa Ts wie OE Rol eR BON 96 67 
Balance on hand, February Ist, 1005. .... 06 cccccseesessses 1,222 29 
OE isc og ck eae a RARE oO ESC Ru sae Cio p a $10,297 32 
Total amount of Permanent Fund.................. $4,200 00 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. S. Rickiy, Treasurer. 
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The report of the assistant treasurer was received and or- 
dered placed on file. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


Following the reports of the officers was held the election 
of five trustees for the ensuing year. The secretary announced 
that those whose terms matured at this time were: Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, Oberlin; Col. James Kilbourne, Columbus; Prof. 
C. L. Martzolff, New Lexington; Judge J. H. Anderson, Co- 
lumbus; and Mr. R. E. Hills, Delaware (selected at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on September 19, 1904, to fill out 
the unexpired term of Prof. J. P. MacLean, resigned). After 
some discussion as to the procedure to be followed in the election 
of these trustees, it was moved by Mr. E. F. Wood and seconded 
by Mr. W. H. Hunter, that the five trustees whose time expires 
at this meeting, be nominated and re-elected, and that the rules 
of the society be suspended and the secretary be authorized to 
cast the ballot of the society for the five men named. This mo- 
tion was declared carried. (Ten yeas, six nays, and several not 
voting). The secretary, in accordance with the action of the 
meeting thus taken, cast the ballot as instructed. and the five 
men designated were declared elected as trustees of the society 
to serve for three vears; that is, until the annual meeting in 1908. 

The secretary here called attention to the fact that at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Trustees (Septem- 
ber 19, 1903), after the death of Trustee Hon. A. R. McIntire, 
the committee selected Judge Rush R. Sloane, Sandusky, to fill 
the vacancy. The election, of Judge Sloane, according to the 
law of the society, could be, however, only until the next annual 
meeting, which was held June 3, 1904. Judge Sloane was not 
present at the meeting being absent in Europe, and no action was 
taken in the matter. Therefore, in accordance with the consti- 
tution, which states: 

Sec. 1, Art. III. Trustees “shall serve for three years, each, 
from the time of their election, or until their successors are elected 
and qualified,” - 

It is encumbent upon this meeting to take some action in 
regard to the trusteeship in question. It was moved, seconded 
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and carried that the rules be suspended and that the secretary 
cast the ballot for Judge Rush R. Sloane as trustee for the 
next ensuing year, namely, from this annual meeting to the annual 
meeting of the society in 1906. This the secretary did and Judge 
Sloane was declared elected. 

The Loard of Trustees, therefore, as now constituted and 
for the ensuing year will be as follows: 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1906. 


iis, A INN SP cctlg ghd  feo iter Sara ecg gic Pid Sh ade Springfield. 
I | gee eee Wilberforce. 
I OU, a RIO os Gilg gh sateen di witaceical's SLaceut a wiaece Stabe Columbus. 

a a rR on hh ane Bilkent Canal Winchester. 
ee ee ee Sandusky. 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1907. 


ee eT Mansfield. 
oe ree nar er ere rare Marietta. 
rom, DD... Bvan... 2.0.25 ee 
ee SE. Fe. UN o cceaidid nein cde wmamnien toe Dayton. 
ee. Wee Be, BREE boi cd Ok isskcmeer ee esisaindds Chillicothe. 


TERMS EXPIRE IN 1908. 


Week. Gy. FOO WIM ook iced oven cicdcswaws Oberlin. 

ae SOEs TNO... 5 noiooe canneries tesa Columbus. 
SG. We Rn a nc osnatenunddwa age ean eveeees Delaware. 
Prof, C. L. Martzol@ ........ Re ey ee New Lexington. 
NG: 25. Me, ORMOND eos. 0 0G exehaibwn ede ndee es Columbus. 


APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 
TERMS EXPIRE AS INDICATED. 

Rev. N. B. C. Love, Toledo, 1906. 
Col. J. W. Harper, Cincinnati, 1906. « 
Hon. M. S. Greenough, Cleveland, 1907. 
Prof. M. R. Andrews, Marietta, 1907. 
Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield, 1908. 
Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, 1908. 


The routine business of the society having been practically 
completed, President Brinkerhoff stated that he thought the sub- 
ject of securing from the legislature an appropriation for a suit- 
able building for the use of the society ought to be considered 
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and some anticipatory action taken at this meeting, although he 
did not know exactly what form such action should assume. He 
stated the desirability of a building, alluding to the magnificent 
buildings of the Wisconsin Historical Society, which cost nearly 
$600,000 and was furnished by the state, and the New York 
Historical Society building which is now being erected and which 
when completed will cost in the neighborhood of $700,000, which 
amount, however, has been obtained by private subscriptions 
from the wealthy members of the society. He said there had 
been a diversity of opinion among the trustees as to where such 
a building of our society should be located, whether “down 
town” in the heart of the city, where it would be easily accessible 
to the public, or whether on the campus of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity where it would not be so accessible to the public but 
would be in closer touch with the university and the educational 
interests of the state. Personally, at first he had favored the 
city location, but had become converted to the idea that it would 
be difficult to get the legislature to provide a separate site for 
such a building, the state not owning any ground in the city 
which could he properly assigned for such a purpose; whereas, 
the State University bad plenty of ground which would cost 
the state nothing, and moreover the trustees of the university 
would welcome its location on their grounds and supply light, 
heat and many other necessary expenses for its maintenance. 

This subject elicited much discussion, and it was finally de- 
cided that the matter be referred to the Executive Committee 
with the direction that they take the matter up at the earliest 
possible moment and make such report and at such time to the 
society as the committee might deem advisable. 

Prof. Mills desired to say, while the building matter was 
being discussed, he thought it only due the university that it be 
credited with doing all that was possible under existing circum- 
stances for the society. They had given the society the use of a 
large part of the building known as Page Hall, and in fact, were 
doing their utmost to care for the present needs of the museum 
and library. There certainly could be no complaint on the part 
of the society against the Trustees, President or other officers 
of the university as they were in hearty sympathy with the work 
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of the society and were prepared to do everything possible and 
legitimate in the furtherance of its progress. 

The President at this point introduced Prof. J. H.-Beal, of 
Scio College, a life member of the society and formerly a mem- 
ber of the legislature. Prof. Beal in a few graceful words ac- 
knowledged his interest in the society, complimenting its publi- 
cations and work, and stated facetiously that he belonged to that 
section of the society which Mr. Hunter had designated as “the 
crank section,” namely, the archzological branch. He had vis- 
ited nearly all of the prehistoric works of the Mississippi Valley, 
and hoped to visit in due time all those he had omitted. He 
thought one of the chief purposes of this society should be to get 
the people of Ohio interested in the preservation of the prehistoric 
earthworks. 

Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, a life member of the society and now 
the distinguished author of “Historic Highways,” was present and 
spoke in a complimentary vein of the work of the society, saving, 
however, that in his travels about the state he had concluded that 
the society was more popularly known for its archzeological work 
than for its historical work. He thought the society ought to 
strengthen its work along the line of the collecting of publications 
of original historical papers, mentioning as an example the origi- 
nal publications in the British Museum of Boquet’s Expedition into 
Ohio in 1764. He thought there was a great field for activity 
among the individual members of the society in seeking out 
valuable original manuscripts and securing them for the society 
for publication. There were already in the library of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society and the Carnegie Library at Pittsburg 
many valuable documents pertaining to the early history of Ohio, 
copies of which could be secured for the Quarterly of the society. 

Prof. John D. H. McKinley, a life member of the society, 
said a few words complimentary of the work of the society and 
especially emphasizing the apparent need of the society for a per- 
manent home for the manuscripts and documents which the pre- 
vious speakers intimated that we ought to collect. It was diffi- 
cult to secure these valuable documents so long as we have not 
permanent and secure quarters for their safety and accessibility. 
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He realized that the next great field for the energies of this soci- 
ety is in harmonious action concerning a building. 

Prof. Frederick, Starr, the eminent ethnologist of Chicago 
University, being present as the guest of the society, was called 
upon for an expression of his views. Prof. Starr proved to be 
a fluent and most interesting speaker. He stated that he had 
been greatly interested in the proceedings of the meeting; that 
his knowledge of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society began at the Buffalo Exposition, where, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. W. C. Mills, our Curator, there was a most com- 
mendable exhibit of the archzologicai department of the society 
and a gold medal awarded the society as it thoroughly deserved. 
He was connected with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis as lecturer on the subject of ethnology and instructed 
a class of students for many weeks during the continuance of the 
exposition. He saw much of the exhibit of our society and of 
the work accomplished by Prof. Mills. He particularly com- 
mended the efficiency with which Dr. Mills explained to the 
teachers, school children, visitors and “archzological cranks” the 
objects of interest which the exhibit of the society presented. 
Prof. Starr said he was somewhat familiar with the publications 
of our society and that they were exceedingly high-grade in 
character and form. He knew of none better. Years ago he 
made the acquaintance of Prof. F. W. Putnam of the Peabody 
Museum, and was familiar with the history of the securing of 
Serpent Mound by Prof. Putnam through the influence of the 
3oston ladies for Harvard University and its subsequent transfer 
to our society. That was a much desired achievement both for 
Prof. Putnam and the Ohio Society, in whose hands it ought to 
be. The possession now by the Ohio society of Fort Ancient 
and Serpent Mound, the two greatest and most interesting relics 
of the mound builders in the United States, places this society 
permanently in the forefront of archzological institutions in this 
country; and naturally makes it conspicuous throughout the 
United States and the world at large. He commended the work 
of Secretary Randall as active executive of the society, and for his 
work in the historical department and then emphatically expressed 
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himself to the effect that the society should secure a building that 
would be exclusively its own and not be combined with any other 
state interest such, for instance, as the state library. 

The remarks of Prof. Starr met with most hearty approval 
on the part of the meeting, which then adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Immediately following the adjournment of the annual meet- 
ing of the society there was held the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. There were present at this meeting, Judge J. H. 
Anderson, Prof. M. R. Andrews, Mr. G. I. Bareis, Gen. R. 
Brinkerhoff, Judge M. D. Follett, Hon. M. S. Greenough, Hon. 
R. E. Hills, Mr. W. H. Hunter, Col. John W. Harper, Prof. C. 
L. Martzolff, Prof. B. F. Prince, Mr. E. O. Randall, Judge Rush 
R. Sloane, Prof. G. Frederick Wright. 

Secretary Randall called the meeting to order. Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright was asked to act as temporary chairman. Sec- 
retary Randall read the minutes of the last annual meeting of the 
trustees, which were approved without alteration except that the 
name of W. H. Hunter should be inserted in the list of the trustees 
selected to serve on the Executive Committee. His name occurred 
in the minutes of the proceedings of the Executive Committee 
but without indicating his authority to so act. 

The trustees immediate! proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The officers elected unanimously were: 
President, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff; First Vice President, Mr. G. F. 
Bareis; Second Vice President, Prof. G. Frederick Wright: 
Treasurer, Hon. S. S. Rickly; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. E. F. 
Wood; Secretary and Editor, Mr. &. O. Randall; Curator and 
Librarian, Prof. W. C. Mills. The Trustees selected to serve on 
the Executive Committee in addition to the officers who are ex- 
officio members, were, Messrs. Greenough, Hunter, Martzolff, 
Prince and Ryan. 

Prof. Martzolff called the attention of the trustees to the fact 
that Mr. Obadiah Brokaw, of Stockport, Morgan County, had 
erected a monument on the site of the Big Bottom Massacre. 
Since erecting such monument Mr. Brokaw is anxious in regard 
to the future care of the same and the ground immediately sur- 
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rounding it. In an interview between Prof. Martzolff and Mr. 
3rokaw on this matter, the latter had intimated that he might be 
willing to accept the services of the society in some scheme of 
co-operation in regard to the future care of the monument and 
property. This subject was finally referred to the Executive 
Committee for discretionary action. 

A committee of three, consisting of Trustees Randall, Wright 
and Ryan was appointed to revise the constitution and by-laws 
and present that revision to the members of ‘the society at the next 
annual meeting. 

The question of salaries for the officers receiving compensa- 
tion for services was referred to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. The Y. M. C. A. was thanked for use of their 
rooms for the annual meeting. 


LECTURE BY PROF. STARR. 


The proceedings of the annual meeting on the afternoon of 
Friday, June 2d, were fittingly followed in the evening by a lec- 
ture given by Prof. Frederick Starr, of Chicago University, in 
the Auditorium of the Ohio State University. Prof. Starr’s 
subject was “The Aztecs of Mexico,” a subject with which the 
professor is not only exceedingly familiar, but upon which he is 
probably the highest living authority. Prof. Starr has visited 
Mexico many times during the past years and made lengthy and 
most careful studies of the remains of the ancient Aztec tribe. 
His lecture was intensely interesting, bringing as it did the sub- 
ject at first hand before the audience. It was illustrated by stere- 
optican views especially prepared by Prof. Starr. The lecturer 
gave a detailed account of the historic Aztec tribe of Indians, 
the extent of the territory over which they held dominion, their 
form of government, civilization and such of their history as has 
been preserved to the memory of the present generation. It 
vould not be possible to do justice to the lecture by attempting 
even a synopsis of it in these pages. Prof. Starr overthrew many 
prevailing ideas concerning the nature of the Aztec people and 
particularly controverted the universally read descriptions of 
that people by such distinguished authors as Prescott and Lew 
Wallace, whose portrayals of the Aztecs, the lecturer stated, be- 
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long more to the realm of popular fiction than. to that of accurate 
history. The lecturer gave it as a result of his studies that there 
was probably no racial relationship between the Aztecs and the 
so-called Mound Builders of the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 


EXCURSION TO FORT ANCIENT. 

On Saturday, June 3d, the society for the benefit of its mem- 
bers and invited guests, conducted an excursion to Fort Ancient. 
The party consisted of some sixty in number, among whom were 
Governor and Mrs. Myron T. Herrick: Col. Webb C. Hayes, 
Cleveland; Gen. J. Warren Keifer, Springfield: Hon. M. S. 
Greenough and Miss Greenough, Cleveland: Prof. and Mrs. G. 
Frederick Wright, Oberlin; Prof. Frederick Starr, University of 
Chicago; Prof. and Mrs. W. C. Mills: Hon. Tod B. Galloway ; 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Bareis and 
Miss Bareis, Canal Winchester; Mr. E. O. Randall; Dr. C. S. 
Means and Master Russell Means; Prof. M. R. Andrews, Mari- 
etta; Col. J. W. Harper, Cincinnati; Miss Kate R. Blair; Prof. 
W. R. Kersey; Prof. G. H. Macknight; Prof. and Mrs. Herbert 
Osborn; Miss Anna Russell; Mr. D. E. Phillips; Mr. J. W. New- 
ton; Miss Alice Brown; Miss Martha J. Maltby; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Covert and Miss Florence Covert; Mrs. N. E. Lovejoy; Mr. 
L. S. Wells; Rev. R. H. Cunningham; Mrs. Francis Sessions ; 
Prof. J. H. Beal, Scio; Prof. Frank Cole; Miss Gertrude Hill, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Sherman Randall; Mr. John L. W. Henney; 
Mr. E. F Wood; Mr. R. H. Platt and Masters Robert and 
Rutherford Platt; Mr. P. M. Wetmore; Mr. and Mrs. O. K. 
Ellis; Mr. Clarence Metters; Hon. Alex. Boxwell, Red Lion; 
mr. L. B. Freeman, District Passenger Agent of Pennsylvania 
Lines, in charge of the party. 

The party arrived at the fort about noon and after partaking 
of a lunch at the station inn proceeded in carriages up the hill 
to the fort. A halt was made at the Pavillion in the Old Fort, 
where speeches were made by Governor Herrick, Prof. Wright, 
Prof. Starr, and Prof. Mills, introduced by Mr. Randall. 
Prof. Mills made a brief statement of the general plan of 
the fort and contour of the earthworks. Prof. Wright gave a 
short history of the explorations which had been made among 
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the mounds, emphasizing the fact that foreigners — especially 
the Englishmen — thought it worth while to take relics from the 
American remains to the British and other museums. He said 
that in fact to-day to study certain relics of American Mound 
Builders it is necessary to go to Salisbury, England, which Prof. 
Wright expects to visit this summer. It is only in the last fifteen 
years, he continued, that Ohio has been alive to the subject. But 
the work of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
represents progress in this line, as the crowded quarters of the 
society now reveal. The legislature should appreciate the value of 
these things so that we maz have a building in Columbus to hold 
them. A building which will be the pride of the country. All 
scholars of archeology should rejoice in the work of this society 
for the past ten vears. 

Prof. Starr expressed a hope that in the future many other 
famous remains of the mound builders might come into the pos- 
session of the archzological society and be preserved, as Fort 
Ancient and Serpent Mound now are. But he said you must 
have the people of the state behind you, you must have a legisla- 
ture of sense and vou must have a governor who will be in sym- 
pathy with vou and not veto appropriations for such purposes. 
You know there is an old saying, “New York for homes, Pennsyl- 
vania for barns, but Ohio for schools.” Itis true. I congratulate 
you upon your schools of Ohio. Because of these schools you 
have Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound saved. 

Governor Herrick, who followed, answered Prof. Starr by 
saying that the people might expect even more of the Executive 
than merely to refrain from vetoing measures which the legisla- 
ture might pass in behalf of the society. We should contribute 
our part towards the preservation of the works, for those who 
come after us, he said. “I agree with Prof. Wright that we in 
Ohio can afford to look after these, and I trust and hope that our 
state exchequer from year to year can spare something to devote 
to this purpose. I congratulate the people of Ohio that the evi- 
dences are that the race which lived here so long ago were a 
virile race even as we are to-day.” 

Members ot the party then strolled to various porticns of 
the Old and New Forts at their leisure, inspecting the exten- 
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sive and mysterious embankment and mounds, enjoying the 
beauty of the natural scenery which was in full splendor of 
spring verdure; and the delightful weather, for — 


“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 





Vol. XIV.— 23. 
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HISTORY OF THE MAUMEE RIVER BASIN. 


There has just appeared from the press of Bowen & Slocum, Indian- 
apolis and Toledo, a “History of the Maumee River Basin,’ from the 
earliest account to its organization into counties. The author is Dr. Charles 
Elihu Slocum, a life member of the Ohio State Archzological and Histor- 
ical Society; he has contributed many interesting and valuable articles to 
its Quarterly, and for many years has been an indefatigable and enthusi- 
astic student of early Ohio history. The work, as its name indicates, pre- 
sumably deals with only the northwestern part of the state, one of the 
richest sections in historic lore, but Dr. Slocum’s book, which contains 
some 650 pages of nearly 500 words to the page, naturally and at times 
necessarily deals with facts and events pertinent to the history of the 
entire state. This book is, therefore, to a very great degree, a history of 
Ohio. Indeed, both from its local limitation and its treatment of certain 
phases general to the whole state, it becomes not only valuable but is 
really an indispensable addition to the historical bibliography of Ohio. 
The interest of this book, therefore, is a general one as well as special 

Dr. Slocum with untiring zeal has gone largely to the initial sources 
for his information, namely, the original documents, as far as accessible, 
in the libraries of Canada, England and the United States. This gives a 
double value to his work. He has begun at the very beginning, his open- 
ing chapter being upon the geology of the Maume River basin, a most 
scholarly summary of the geological and topographical phases of the 
portion of the state in question. He discusses the earliest evidences 
of prehistoric man, following it, of course, with the narratives of the first 
explorers, namely the French and the British. 

The long and complicated contests between the French and the 
British for the possession of this part of the Northwest Territory are 
entertainingly related. Dr. Slocum has made a comprehensive and devoted 
study of the character and-history of the American Indian, particularly of 
the races and tribes of the American savages which occupied at various 
times the Ohio country. He has with much faithfulness and painstaking 
told of their character, mode of life, warfare, and their various relation- 
ships with the French, English and the Americans. Dr. Slocum through- 
out the entire book insists upon designating the ““American Indian” as the 
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“Aborigine,” which may be in itself a proper appellation, but which is so 
seldom used by other writers that in this instance it often tencs to the 
confusion of the reader as for example when he speaks of “The French and 
Aborigine War” instead of the “French and Indian War” as it was known. 
Dr. Slocum has accomplished a great work. We know of no historical 
monograph on this part of American history which so thoroughly and 
correctly shows up the continued and persistent treachery of the British 
Government in its dealings with the Indians, whom they at will cajoled, 
employed and betrayed as allies in their warfare, first with the French and 
subsequently with the Americans. The author succinctly recounts the 
various British and Indian expeditions into Ohio previous to and during 
the period of the American Revolution. Dr, Slocum clearly portrays in 
proper color and relief the relation of this western history to the colonial 
history in the success of the Americans in their war with England and 
the organization of the American republic, which was the result of 
that war. 

The geographical terfitory which this history specifically covers 
embraces many of the most important and picturesque events in the 
earliest history of our state, such as the Conspiracy of Pontiac, the Con- 
federation of Tecumseh, the Expeditions of Scott, Wilkinson, Harmar, 
St. Clair, and particularly that of Anthony Wayne; also the chief western 
incidents of the War of 12812. 

The early pioneer history is followed by chapters on the drainage 
system of the Maumee River Basin and the organization of the counties 
in the Northwest. His last chapter is devoted to the development of 
communication, public lands, roads — private and public — schools, libra- 
ries and so on. Dr. Slocum writes in a clear, concise, indeed rather com- 
pact style, and, although the book is as we have indicated, rather 
voluminous, there is no waste material and the contents consist of 
nothing but purely historical matter. The whole scheme is on the plane 
of high historical character. The value of the book is not marred by any 
biographical sketches or historical gossip, as the slang phrase is “It is 
genuine goods all the way through,’ and the doctor has made a ‘most 
valuable and interesting addition to the historical literature not only of our 
own state but to the Northwest. It is copiously illustrated with half-tone 
cuts, maps, and so on. The mechanical effects of the book might be 
improved in some respects, but for this the author may not be responsible. 

This book deserves to be in every library in the country, and no 
library in Ohio with any pretense to historical literature of the Buckeye 
State will be complete without it. 


















